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AMERICAN SUPPORT OF FREE ELECTIONS IN EASTERN EUROPE 





by Isaac A. Stone 





T his is the first of two articles describing American policy 
in support of free elections in the liberated and former 
satellite countries of eastern Europe. The countries involved 
are: Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary. The first 
article includes a discussion of the general principles under- 
lying the American policy and an exposition of its appli- 
cation to Bulgaria, Rumania, and Poland. The remaining 
countries will be discussed in the second article. 








INTRODUCTION 


Following Japan’s aggression against South 
Manchuria in September 1931, the United States 
steadfastly pursued a policy of non-recognition 
of any and all changes in territory and sover- 
eignty effected by the predatory powers through 
conquest or threat of duress in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. Prior to the collapse of France in June 
1940, the United States held out the hope of 
eventual restoration of independence and self- 
government to all countries that had been forcibly 
deprived of them, but the American Government 

fhad not taken concrete measures designed to 
translate the wish into fact. Prompted by the 
distressing news from France, President Roose- 
# Yelt declared on June 10, 1940, that “we will ex- 
tend to the opponents of force the material re- 
sources of this Nation”, thus marking the birth 
of the “arsenal of democracy” concept and prac- 
tice. By this declaration the United States 
pledged its aid to all who would resist Axis ag- 


‘| gession, but assumed no explicit obligation with 


respect to the undoing of Axis conquests. 
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The Atlantic Charter and Free Elections 


In the Atlantic Charter (August 14, 1941)? 
described by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill as proclaiming “certain com- . 
mon principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries on which they base their hopes 
for a better future of the world”, the United 
States assumed a moral obligation in regard to 
the eventual fate of the countries to be liberated. 

In regard to the conquered countries and terri- 
tories the third principle of the charter is of pri- 
mary significance. It reads: 


“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they 
will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them”. 


It is noteworthy that the declaration gives pre- 


* BULLETIN or June 15, 1940, p. 637. 
* Ibid., Aug. 16, 1941, p. 125. 











cedence to the right of choice of the form of gov- 
ernment over the restoration of sovereign rights, 
which normally should precede the former. 

This joint declaration, which Secretary Hull 
described on the day of its promulgation as “a 
statement of basic principles and fundamental 
ideas and policies that are universal in their prac- 
tical application”,? was subscribed to by all signa- 
tories of the Declaration by United Nations of 
January 1, 1942. Although the problem had not 
by then become timely and certainly not acute, yet 
as if divining the far-reaching and fateful signif- 
icance of the third principle of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, President Roosevelt, on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the joint declaration, em- 
phasized only two principles of the eight, placing 
the third one first, as follows: “First—respect for 
the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live.” * 

As victory drew closer the implementation of 
the third principle of the Atlantic Charter became 
more pressing and more complex. For one thing, 
when the charter was proclaimed, in 1941, no 
problem of dual governments had existed with 
respect to Poland and Yugoslavia, since the Allied 
powers uniformly accorded recognition to the 
governments-in-exile. Secondly, no differentia- 
tion was made in the charter between liberated 
and satellite states as regards the choice of govern- 
ments in general and their form in particular. 


Free Elections in the Yalta Declaration 


When President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin met at Yalta in 
the Crimea (February 411, 1945) , problems, both 
general and particular, arising from the third 
principle of the Atlantic Charter, cried for clarifi- 
cation and solution. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Albania had been largely 
liberated. Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary had surrendered and concluded armi- 
stices. Out of the Crimea deliberations emerged 
the general declaration on liberated Europe and 


* Jbid., p. 126. See also his statement of Apr. 9, 1944 
(ibid., Apr. 15, 1944, p. 339). 

* Ibid., Jan. 3, 1942, p. 3. 

*Ibid., Aug. 14, 1943, p. 92. See also declaration by 
Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long on Apr. 
12, 1944 (ibid., Apr. 15, 1944, p. 343). 

* Tbid., Feb. 18, 1945, p. 215. 
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the additional particular declaration regarding 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Since the declaration on 
liberated Europe became a basic statement of 
principles, it is proper that it be cited in full. The 
text follows: ° 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and the Pregj- 
dent of the United States of America have consulted with 
each other in the common interests of the peoples of their 
countries and those of liberated Europe. They jointly 
declare their mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in liberated Burope the 
policies of their three governments in assisting the peoples 
liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to 
solve by democratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuild. 
ing of national economic life must be achieved by proc 
esses which will enable the liberated peoples to destroy 
the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create 
democratic institutions of their own choice. This is a prin 
ciple of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will 
live—the restoration of sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment to those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples 
may exercise these rights, the three governments will 
jointly assist the people in any European liberated state 
or former Axis satellite state in Europe where in their 
judgment conditions require (A) to establish conditions 
of internal peace; (B) to carry out emergency measure 
for the relief of distressed peoples; (C) to form interim 
governmental authorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population and pledged to the 
earliest possible establishment through free elections of 
governments responsive to the will of the people; and (D) 
to facilitate where necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United 
Nations and provisional authorities or other governments 
in Burope when matters of direct interest to them are 
under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, condi 
tions in any European liberated state or any former Axis 
satellite state in Europe make such action necessary, they 
will immediately consult together on the measures neces 
sary to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth in this 
declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the prit 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the declar 
tion by the United Nations, and our determination @ 
build in cooperation with other peace-loving nations worll 
order under law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom, 
and general well-being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the three powers expres 
the hope that the Provisional Government of the Frend 
Republic may be associated with them in the procedutt 


suggested. 
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Phrases “C” and “D” contain, of course, two 
immensely significant and fateful pledges. It will 
be noted also that no distinction is drawn between 
liberated and ex-satellite countries in regard to 
the establishment of provisional governments 
which should be representative of all democratic 
elements in the respective countries and should be 
obligated to hold free elections without undue 
delay. No less important, in view of future devel- 
opments, is the obligation assumed by the three 
powers to assist in carrying out the above pledges. 
It will be noted, also, that the third principle of 
the Atlantic Charter—“the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they 
will live’—is repeated verbatim in the declara- 
tion on liberated Europe. It might be added that 
the significant and recurring phrase “free and 
unfettered elections as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot” oc- 
curs first in the Yalta declaration concerning 
Poland. 

Referring to the Yalta “formula” respecting 
“interim governments” in the liberated and ex- 
satellite countries, President Truman said on 
January 14, 1946, that “this formula was based 
on the policy of the United States that people be 
permitted to choose their own form of govern- 
ment by their own freely expressed choice with- 
out interference from any foreign source.” ’ 


Potsdam and Moscow Conferences, 1945 

At the Tripartite Conference at Potsdam 
(July 17-August 2, 1945), the principles and 
criteria of free and unfettered elections contained 
in the Yalta declaration were reaffirmed. In his 
report (August 9, 1945) to the American people 
on the Potsdam Conference, President Truman 
said ; § 

“At Yalta it was agreed, you will recall, that 
the three governments would assume a common 
responsibility in helping to reestablish in the lib- 
erated and satellite nations of Europe govern- 
ments broadly representative of democratic ele- 
ments in the population. That responsibility still 
stands. We all recognize it as a joint responsibil- 
ity of the three governments.” 


As to the three satellite states, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary, he said tersely: “These na- 
tions are not to be spheres of influence of any one 
power”, adding that “Until these states are rees- 
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tablished as members of the international family, 
they are the joint concern of all of us.” 

At Potsdam it was also agreed that only “recog- 
nized democratic governments” of Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Hungary, und Rumania would qualify to 
sign the peace treaties and make application for 
membership in the United Nations.? At the same 
time, each of the three governments reserved the 
right to reestablish diplomatic relations with any 
of these four countries prior to the conclusion of 
peace treaties. 

At the first session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (September 11-October 2, 1945), the 
previous decisions concerning free elections 
through the unrestricted exercise of the basic free- 
doms, as formulated in the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements, were reaffirmed by the United States. 
Secretary Byrnes, reporting October 5, 1945, on 
the deliberations of the Council, repeated the 
literal text of the Yalta declaration as it pertains 
to free elections and said: “That policy sponsored 
by President Roosevelt was America’s policy and 
remains America’s policy.”* He warned further 
that while the United States does not seek “to 
dictate the internal affairs of any people”, it never- 
theless reserved the right to refuse recognition to 
governments proven guilty of denying “the people 
the rights pledged to them in the Yalta agreement 
and in the Atlantic Charter.” 

Two months after Potsdam, President Truman 
(on October 27, 1945) restated the principles re- 
lating to self-government and free elections em- 
bodied in the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta and 
Potsdam declarations as “fundamental objectives” 
of American foreign policy: ” 

2. We believe in the eventual return of sovereign rights 


and self-government to all people who have been deprived 
of them by force. 


4. We believe that all peoples who are prepared for 
self-government should be permitted to choose their own 
form of government by their own freely expressed choice, 
without interference from any foreign source. That is 
true in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, as well as in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

5. By the combined and cooperative action of our War 


" Ibid., Feb. 8, 1946, p. 186. 

* [bid., Aug. 12, 1945, p. 211. 

* Ibid., Aug. 5, 1945, p. 159. 

® Tbid., Oct. 7, 1945, p. 509. 

4 Tbid., Oct. 28, 1945, p. 654. 
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Allies, we shall help the defeated enemy states establish 
peaceful, democratic governments of their own free choice. 


The President repeated these principles in his 
message to Congress of January 14, 1946.” 

Secretary Byrnes thus pointed out (on October 
8, 1946) that as regards the American attitude 
toward free elections and democratic governments : 
“The policies inaugurated by President Roosevelt 
have been consistently followed by his successor, 
President Truman”. 


United States Sponsorship of Free Elections 


That the United States has been largely respon- 
sible for the enunciation and acceptance of the 
pledges regarding democratic governments and 
free elections was also attested by Secretary 
Byrnes. In the statement above cited he said that 
President Roosevelt “inspired the declaration of 
principles known as the Atlantic Charter”. Mr. 
Byrnes also noted that the “Yalta declaration on 
the liberated and ex-satellite countries was based 
on a proposal submitted by President Roosevelt”."* 
Indeed, in his message to Congress of January 6, 
1945, a month before the Crimea Conference, 
President Roosevelt had stated :** 


We and our Allies have declared that it is our purpose 
to respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live and to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. But with internal dis- 
sension, with many citizens of liberated countries still 
prisoners of war or forced to labor in Germany, it is diffi- 
cult to guess the kind of self-government the people really 
want. 

During the interim period, until conditions permit 
a genuine expression of the peoples’ will, we and our 
Allies have a duty, which we cannot ignore, to use our 
influence to the end that no temporary or provisional 
authorities in the liberated countries block the eventual 
exercise of the peoples’ right freely to choose the gov- 
ernment and institutions under which, as free men, they 
are to live. 


President Roosevelt told Congress on March 1, 
1945, that at Crimea the three powers had been 
“determined to settle this matter of liberated 
areas” and that they had arrived at a settlement— 


* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1946, p. 138. 
* Ibid., Oct. 13, 1946, p. 666. 
“ Ibid., Oct. 7, 1945, p. 509. 
* Ibid., Jan. 7, 1945, p. 27. 

* Ibid., Mar. 4, 1945, p. 324. 
™ Tbid., Aug. 19, 1945, p. 274. 
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“a unanimous settlement”. They had agreed that 
the “political and economic problems of any area 
liberated from the Nazi conquest, or of any former 
Axis satellite, are a joint responsibility of all three 
governments. They will join together, during the 
temporary period of instability after hostilities, 
to help the people of any liberated area, or of 
any former satellite state, to solve their own 
problems through firmly established democratic 
processes.” *° 

But in application, the “unanimous settlement” 
developed complications resulting in discord and 
dissension. The fact that Soviet occupation forces 
were largely in control of Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary accounted for the formation of interim 
governments composed of individuals sympathetic 
with, and largely subservient to, the aims of the 
Soviet Government. As regards Poland, the 
Soviet Government had severed relations with the 
Polish Government-in-exile on April 23, 1943, 
and had recognized, on January 5, 1945, the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation as the pro. 
visional government of Poland, while the United 
States and Great Britain continued to recogniz 
the London government. The Yalta declaration 
in regard to Poland was designed to create 1 
compromise, but owing to various obstructions, 
recounted on a later page, the problem of Poland’: 
provisional government was still unsolved at the 
time of the Tripartite Conference at Potsdam 
(July 17-August 2, 1945). 


The Meaning of Free Elections 


In the understanding of the United States, the 
concept of free and unfettered elections involves 
certain definite principles and practices. In & 
sence it means the unhindered expression of the 
will of the majority. “The will of the majority 
the people”, said Secretary Byrnes on August 18, 
1945, “can be determined only if all the people are 
able to vote free from force and intimidation.”* 
In its endeavors to secure for the peoples of the 
liberated and ex-satellite countries elections 
through which the will of the majority could find 
unrestricted expression, the United States stressed 
the observance of the following procedures and 
practices: universal suffrage; secret ballot; full 
freedom of participation for all democratic and 
anti-Nazi elements; freedom of speech, press, I 
ligion, association, and assembly; freedom from 
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intimidation, use of force, searches, arbitrary ad- 
ministrative measures, retaliatory measures, and 
unreasonable censorship restrictions; equitable 
allotment of radio facilities; concurrence of all 
democratic groups in the electoral law; right of 
representatives of all parties authorized to partici- 
pate in elections to serve on electoral commissions, 
to be present at casting and counting of ballots, 
and to appeal election disputes; and immediate 
public announcement of the results of elections.* 

In the judgment of the United States the signa- 
tory powers to the Yalta declaration assumed an 
obligation not merely to help secure the conduct of 
free elections but also to assure the preservation 
and continued existence of the basic freedoms with- 
out which parliamentary institutions cannot be 
maintained. The United States, in its notes to the 
Hungarian and Bulgarian Governments protest- 
ing against the arbitrary arrests of opposition 
leaders in both countries who had been duly 
elected to the respective parliaments, emphasized 
that these unilateral actions constituted violations 
of the Yalta declaration pledging basic civil free- 
doms to the liberated peoples. In the view of the 


United States, “One of the foundations upon 
which democratic parliamentary institutions rest 
is the recognition and acceptance of a legal 
opposition.” 

In an effort to insure wide dissemination of news 
on election proceedings and the observance of civil 
liberties generally in the liberated and ex-satellite 
countries under Soviet control, the three powers 
declared at Potsdam that they “have no doubt 
that . . . representatives of the Allied press 
will enjoy full freedom” to report on developments 
in those countries.”° 

Thus, from the time of the collapse of the Axis 
powers, the United States has taken the lead in 
formulating declarations and agreements designed 
to help the peoples of the liberated and ex-satellite 
countries achieve democratic governments and 
free elections, and has persistently endeavored to 
give effect to the pledges which it assumed. The 
story of its relations with the Governments of 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary is one of single-minded 
purpose to insure the achievement of the basic free- 
doms for all the peoples of these countries. 


BULGARIA 


The unflagging perseverance with which the 
United States pursued the realization of the ob- 
jectives contained in the Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Moscow agreements is explained by the fact that 
the American Government has regarded them 
from the first not as pious hopes but as solemn and 
binding international agreements. In the view 
of the United States, the matter of these obliga- 
tions involved “the sanctity of international 
agreements, a principle upon which depends the 
establishment and maintenance of peace and the 
reign of justice under law.” Hence the United 
States has regarded the implementation of the 
pledges involving fundamental freedoms and free 
elections as a positive obligation, as “both a duty 
and a right”, and has considered that for the 
American Government “to refrain from the most 
energetic efforts to see its proper execution would 
be to fail in a most solemn obligation.” ** 

On September 6, 1944, Bulgaria, which had 
been at war with the United States since Decem- 
ber 13, 1941, asked the Soviet Union, with which 
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it had been at war for one day, for an armistice, 
and concluded one on October 28, 1944,” signed 
by a Fatherland Front Government formed on 
September 9 by four leftist parties. In the view 
of the United States, as expressed by President 
Roosevelt on January 6, 1945,” and embodied in 
the Yalta declaration of February 11, 1945, gov- 
ernments such as that of Bulgaria were pro- 
visional in character, since they came into exist- 
ence without democratic processes operating 
through, and expressed in, free and unfettered 
elections. 


* Tbid., Feb. 18, 1945, p. 215; Aug. 19, 1945, p. 274; Sept. 
80, 1945, p. 478; Oct. 7, 1945, p. 509; Nov. 11, 1945, p. 767; 
Dec. 23, 1945, p. 1021; Dec. 30, 1945, p. 10384; Feb. 17, 
1946, p. 256; Sept. 1, 1946, p. 422; Nov. 3, 1946, pp. 818, 820. 

” Tbid., June 22, 1947, p. 1218. 

*” Ibid., Aug. 5, 1945, p. 159. 

* Ibid., Jan. 19, 1947, p. 184 (notes to Polish Govern- 
ment dated Jan. 5 and 9, 1947). 

*@ Tbid., Dec. 13, 1941, p. 483; Oct. 29, 1944, p. 492. 

* Ibid., Jan. 7, 1945, p. 27. 











As an ex-satellite country, Bulgaria was sub- 
ject to the Yalta declaration providing for free and 
unfettered elections in which all democratic ele- 
ments could participate in keeping with the basic 
freedoms. Also, under the Potsdam agreement 
each of the three powers was left free to determine 
when and under what conditions it would establish 
diplomatic relations with any of the satellite 
countries.” 

In connection with the general election that was 
scheduled to be held in Bulgaria on August 26, 
1945, the Department of State, basing its action 
on the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, instructed 
the American Political Representative in Bulgaria 
to inform the Bulgarian Government that the 
United States was not satisfied that “the existing 
government has arranged for the scheduled elec- 
tions to take place under conditions which will 
allow and insure the effective participation there- 
in, free from the fear of force and intimidation, 
of all democratic elements”.* 

In a communication to the Government of Bul- 
garia the United States, while expressing grati- 
fication at the postponement of the general elec- 
tion from August 26 to November 18 and noting 
the fact that “an opportunity has been given for 
freer political expression”, pointed out neverthe- 
less that so far the Bulgarian Government had not 
been made more representative of democratic 
opinion; that the operation of a single list of 
candidates excluded important democratic ele- 
ments; and that indications existed that the “free 
expression of popular will” was being “further 
restricted by threats of coercion and later re- 
prisals”. Given such pre-election conditions as 
described above, the communication concluded, it 
was doubtful that the results would reflect the 
Bulgarian people’s choice of “a representative 
democratic government”. 

In the judgment of the United States, the elec- 


* Ibid., Aug. 5, 1945, p. 159. 

* Released to the press Aug. 18. 
1945, p. 274. 

** Released to the press Nov. 16. BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 
1945, p. 791. 

*” BuLtetTin of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1034. 

* Ibid., pp. 1081, 1034. 

* Tbid., Mar. 17, 1946, p. 447. 

* Tbid., Mar. 24, 1946, p. 486. 

™ Thid., p. 485. 
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tions held on November 18, 1945, which resulted in 
a victory for the Fatherland Front, were not free, 
although the Soviet Union took a contrary view” 
Wishing nevertheless to bring about an improve. 
ment in the democratic character of the existing 
government, Secretary Byrnes agreed at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers (De 
cember 16-20, 1945) to extend recognition to 
Bulgaria if its Government would be broadened to 
include two representatives of important demo- 
cratic groups then not participating in the Gov. 
ernment, provided they are “suitable and will 
work loyally with the Government.” The Soviet 
Union undertook to advise the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to comply with this requirement.* 

The Bulgarian Representative in Washington 
was handed on February 22, 1946, an atde-mémoire 
stating that the intent of the United States was 
that the participation of the additional repre 
sentatives “would be on the basis of conditions 
mutually agreeable to both the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment and the opposition.”* Indeed, the 
Counselor of the Department of State had spoken 
in this sense in London to the Soviet Vice Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs on February 16, 
1946.°° A Soviet note of March 7 to the Depart- 
ment of State declared (1) that the American] 
aide-mémoire of February 22, by stating that the 
opposition members should have the latitude to 
join the Bulgarian Government “on the basis of 
some mutually acceptable conditions”, was it 
violation of the Moscow decisions, which com 
tained no such qualification, and thereby consti- 
tuted an encouragement to opposition leaders not 
to participate in the Bulgarian Government; 
(2) that the United States Representative in 
Bulgaria “systematically incited” leaders of the 
opposition not to abide by the Moscow decisions, 
and (3) that the United States had acted un- 
laterally in addressing the note to the Bulgarian 
Government. The American reply of March 1 
to the Soviet note of March 7 reaffirmed the views 
set forth in the aide-mémoire of February 22 and 
expressed surprise that the communication of “s0 
fundamental and simple a proposition” to the Run 
Bulgarian Government should be regarded as 4§ «),;, 
violation of the Moscow decisions.** Six months} * ig 
later the Moscow decision had not yet been imple f “vid 
mented, and Secretary Byrnes saw fit to discus 
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the matter with the Bulgarian Prime Minister in 
Paris on August 27, 1946, 

Upon the announcement of general elections to 
be held for the Grand National Assembly on Oc- 
tober 27, 1946, Secretary Byrnes in a note of Sep- 
tember 24 reminded the Bulgarian Government 
of its pledges to hold free and unfettered elections, 
specifying the mandatory observance of certain 
freedoms which alone would assure a full expres- 
sion of the people’s will; namely: (1) freedom 
of the press, radio, and assembly for all demo- 
cratic elements; (2) complete non-interference of 
the militia with candidates and voters; (3) re- 
lease of prisoners held for political reasons or for- 
mulation of open charges against them; and (4) 
prevention of threats of post-election retaliation.* 
In his detailed reply to the above note, the Bul- 
garian Prime Minister gave assurances that his 
Government had decided to hold “entirely free 
elections, which are to reflect the true will of the 
people” and that it had taken “dispositions calcu- 
lated fully to realize the measures” specified in the 
American note.™ 
The United States representative on the Allied 
Control Commission in Bulgaria on October 1, 
1946,° proposed to the Commission that the follow- 
ing session of the Commission (on October 3) be 
devoted entirely to a discussion of the best ways 
to implement the four guarantees specified in the 
American note of September 24. On October 4 
the Soviet representative replied that such action 
would constitute “rude interference” in the inter- 
nal affairs of Bulgaria and, secondly, that the 
matter was outside the jurisdiction of the Control 
Commission.** 

The United States has not regarded the elections 
held on October 27, 1946, as having fulfilled the 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Moscow agreements, 

President Truman, on March 12, 1947, named 
Bulgaria among the countries having “totalitarian 
tegimes forced upon them against their will”, con- 


Rumania had been at war with the Soviet Union 





" Ibid., Nov. 8, 1946, p. 818. 
* Ibid. 

“Tbid., Nov. 8, 1946, p. 819. 
*Tbid., p. 820. 
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cerning which the United States has made “fre- 
quent protests against coercion and intimidation, 
in violation of the Yalta agreements”.** 

On June 6, 1947, the Bulgarian police arrested 
Deputy Nikola Petkov, Secretary General of the 
Agrarian Party and chief Opposition leader, on 
charges of conspiracy against the Government. 
On June 11 the United States Government an- 
nounced that on June 7 the Bulgarian Prime Min- 
ister, in response to an inquiry by the Acting 
American Political Representative as to the reason 
for the arbitrary lifting of Petkov’s parliamentary 
immunity, said that foreign intervention on the 
Agrarian leader’s behalf could serve only to 
strengthen suspicions of his underground connec- 
tions, and that, moreover, Petkov would be tried 
by the “sovereign country of Bulgaria and not in 
London or in Washington”. The American state- 
ment referred to earlier American expressions of 
concern over political developments in Bulgaria 
which were in disregard of the spirit and letter of 
the Yalta agreement, adverting also to the past 


_ attempts by the Bulgarian authorities and press 


to impugn the good name of the United States by 
insinuating “subversive motives” in connection 
with American support of the principles regard- 
ing civil liberties and “human freedoms” which 
were agreed on in the armistice agreement, in the 
Yalta declaration, and in article II of the peace 
treaty. When Petkov goes on trial for alleged 
treason, the American statement concluded, “so 
will the present Bulgarian regime be on trial in 
the minds of many Bulgarians and certainly in 
the opinion of all freedom-supporting peoples out- 
side Bulgaria”.* 

In signing the American ratifications of the 
peace treaties with the former satellite countries 
on June 14, 1947, President Truman expressed 
his regret that the Bulgarian Government had 
disregarded the will of the majority of the people 
and had resorted to oppressive measures against 
them.** 


RUMANIA 


since June 22, 1941, and with the United States 


* Ibid., p. 821. 
* Ibid., Mar. 23, 1947, p. 536. 
* [bid., June 22, 1947, p. 1218. 
* Ibid., p. 1214. 
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since December 12, 1941. On April 2, 1944, Soviet 
troops crossed the Rumanian frontier, and on that 
day the Soviet Government declared that the 
Soviet Union aimed neither to acquire Rumanian 
territory nor to alter its social structure, and that 
the sole purpose of Soviet operations was to clear 
the country of enemy troops.” Secretary Hull, 
commenting the following day on the Soviet dec- 
laration, stressed that “the main business of the 
armies of Soviet Russia is to defeat the enemy in 
the field”. The new National Government of 
Rumania, formed on August 23, 1944, accepted an 
armistice on September 12, 1944.47 Under the 
armistice agreement, the execution of its terms 
was entrusted to “the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand, acting on behalf of the Allied Powers.” 
Soviet dissatisfaction with the Government 
headed by General Nicolae Radescu, which had 
been in power since December 6, 1944, resulted in 
its resignation on February 28, 1945, and the for- 
mation of a new government on March 6, headed 
by Petru Groza, which was acceptable to the Soviet 
Union, and with which the latter country estab- 
lished diplomatic relations on August 6, 1945. 
Like its satellite neighbors, Rumania was sub- 
ject to the Crimea declaration of February 11, 
1945, on liberated Europe, requiring the forma- 
tion of a widely representative, democratic pro- 
visional government and the holding of free and 
untrammeled elections.“ On the basis of the 
Yalta and Potsdam declarations the King of 
Rumania, on August 21, 1945, solicited the aid of 
the three powers in the formation of a new and 
more representative government that would be 
acceptable to them. The political leaders of the 
other parties, he stated, expressed willingness to 
cooperate in the establishment of a government 
that would meet the requirements of the Allied 
powers. He indicated that the refusal of the Pro- 
visional National Government to resign had 


“ United Nations Review, vol. IV, no. 4, May 15, 1944, 
p. 132. ; 

“ BuLLETIN of Apr. 8, 1944, p. 315. 

“ Tbid., Sept. 17, 1944, p. 289. 

* Tbid., Feb. 18, 1945, p. 215. 

“ Ibid., Aug. 26, 1945, p. 280; Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1031. 

* Thid., Aug. 26, 1945, p. 280. 

“ Tbid., Oct. 7, 1945, p. 509. 

* Ibid., Dec. 30, 1945, p. 10381. 

“ Tbid., p. 1084. 


prompted his request for assistance.“ One day 
later the United States Government stated that 
it had felt that the Rumanian Cabinet “was not 
adequately representative of all important ele. 
ments of democratic opinion”, and that mindful 
of its obligations under the Yalta declaration, it 
proposed to enter “at the earliest time” into con- 
sultation with the British and Soviet Govern. 
ments on the necessary measures to carry out the 
Yalta commitments.* 

The problem of a more democratic government 
for Rumania—and Bulgaria—loomed large at 
the first session of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, in September—October 1945, but concrete 
measures were decided upon at the Council’s fol- 
lowing meeting.“ 

Acting on the King’s request, the Foreign Min. 
isters, at their conference in Moscow in December 
1945, formed a Tripartite Commission charged 
with bringing about, in consultation with the 
King, the broadening, of the Government of Ru 
mania through the inclusion of one member each 
of the Liberal Party and the National Peasant 
Party and obtaining assurance that “free and u- 
fettered elections” would be held as soon as pos 
sible on the basis of universal and secret ballot, 
All democratic and anti-Fascist parties were to 
have the right to participate in these elections and 
to put forward candidates. Other assurances to 
be sought concerned “the grant of freedom of the 
press, speech, religion, and association.” * Re 
ferring to the above specific assurances, Secretary 
Byrnes said on December 30, 1945: “It is for usto 
say whether the terms have been complied with.”* 

As a result of the intercession of the Tripartite 
Commission, two new members, from the National 
Peasant Party and Liberal Party respectively, 
joined the Rumanian Council of Ministers on Jar- 
uary 7, 1946. On the following two days the 
President of the Council of Ministers gave the 
United States and British Governments compre 
hensive assurances, both in written declarations 
and orally, with respect to the forthcoming get 
eral election which the Cabinet had agreed “should 





be held in the shortest time possible.” These a 
surances included the exercise of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot; freedom of participation for al 
democratic and anti-Fascist parties; freedom # 
the press, speech, religion, and assembly; pe rmis 
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sion for representatives of all political parties rep- 
resented in the government to examine balloting 
procedure and to be present at the counting of 
ballots; and equitable broadcasting facilities for 
all such parties, an equitable share of newsprint 
for them, and full freedom to print and distribute 
their political publications. The electoral law and 
other election procedures would be subject to 
agreement by the above parties. 

The United States Government stated on Febru- 
ary 5, 1946, that it was prepared to recognize the 
Rumanian Government, and expressed its hope 
that the election would be held some time in April 
or May 1946.° But when May was drawing to a 
close, the Rumanian Government had not moved to 
give effect to the pledges given in January. Con- 
sequently the United States informed the Ru- 
manian Government by a note dated May 27, 1946, 
that the actions of that Government contravened 
the assurance given four months previously. No 
date had been set for the elections and no electoral 
law promulgated ; censorship and suppression were 
stifling free expression; the new ministers were 
being ignored; and “bands of hovligans” were 
wreaking violence on assemblies of recognized 
democratic parties. Indeed, the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment, despite its ostensible endeavors to carry 
out its promises, was “in reality circumventing” 
the commitments which it had made. : The note 
urged the Rumanian Government to set an election 
date “without delay”, promulgate an electoral law, 
and carry out the attendant pledges aimed to 
assure free and unfettered elections.” 

In its reply of June 3, 1946, to the above note, 
the Rumanian Government stated that it had 
already made public a provisional electoral law; 
that all measures for insuring the exercise of “pub- 
lic liberties” were in operation; and that the Gov- 
ernment intended “to implement the Moscow de- 
cisions in their entirety”. As to the new Cabinet 
members, the note stated that they preferred to 


| remain observers in the Cabinet rather than be 


participants.* In a brief reply to the above note 
the Department of State charged, on June 14, that 
the Rumanian declaration “presents a wholly in- 
adequate account of the actual situation and con- 
tains a number of inaccuracies.” The Department 
pointed out that no electoral law had been promul- 
gated ; no election date had been announced; and 
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no arrangements had been made for the regis- 
tration of the electorate. 

Three days later the Rumanian Government re- 
peated that, contrary to the assertions contained 
in the American note of June 14, the information 
communicated in its own note of June 3 was based 
“exclusively upon facts which have been scrupu- 
lously ascertained and verified”. The Rumanian 
note added that no complaints had been received 
from the Soviet Government, which was also a 
party to the Moscow decisions. The latter argu- 
ment was used again by Rumania in its note of 
November 2, 1946, mentioned below.** 

Following the publication of an electoral law 
and other measures preparatory to the elections, 
the United States, on October 28, 1946, called to 
the attention of the Rumanian Government the 
earlier assurances given by it with respect to free 
elections, pointed out their violation in fact, and 
noted that the practices of the Government “sug- 
gest that these elections may not be of the free 
and equitable character assured by the Ruma- 
nian Government . . . nor result in the choice of 
a Government responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple...” Considering as evasive Rumania’s 
reply of November 2 to the above note, and reject- 
ing as “wholly inadmissible” that Government’s 
contention that the activities of the United States 
in relation to this matter were “incompatible with 
the attributes of a free and sovereign state”, the 
United States, in an additional note released to 
the press November 15, four days before the sched- 
uled elections, reminded the Rumania Government 
again of its pledges and stressed its own obliga- 
tions assumed at Yalta “to assist in bringing about 
the establishment of a government of free men 
in Rumania.” * 

Elections were held on November 19, 1946. A 
week later, on November 26, the United States in- 


” Tbid., Feb. 17, 1946, p. 256. 

© Tbid., p. 257. See also exchange of notes of Feb. 7 and 
14, 1946 (ibid., Feb. 24, 1946, p. 298). 

" Thid., June 9, 1946, p. 1007. 

= Tbid., June 16, 1946, p. 1048. 

* 7bid., June 80, 1946, p. 1125. 

™ Toid. 

% See ibid., Nov. 24, 1946, p. 967. Note of Nov. 2 not 
printed. 

* Tbhid., Nov. 10, 1946, p. 851. 

* Tbid., Nov. 24, 1946, p. 967. 
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formed the Rumanian Government that in view 
of the widespread malpractice which had attended 
the elections, including the manipulation of elec- 
toral registers, improper procedures in balloting 





former satellite countries, President Truman 
named the Government of Rumania among those 
which “not only have disregarded the will of the} ° 
majority of the people but have resorted to meag. 





and counting of votes, and denial of franchise to _ ures of oppression against them.” ” the 
large democratic groups through intimidation, On July 23, 1947, the United States announced ie 
the American Government cou!d not consider the _ that its Political Representative in Rumania would) "* 
assurances given by Rumania as fulfilled.* be replaced by a regular Minister. The announce. ple 
President Truman named Rumania on March ment stated that this action “does not imply that ele 
12, 1947, as one of the countries to which the United — the U. S. Government condones the actions of the sal 
States “has made frequent protests against coer- © Rumanian Government in denying the Rumanian all 
cion and intimidation, in violation of the Yalta people fundamental freedoms, regarding which the 
agreements”. Again on June 14, 1947, at the ‘the U. S. position has been set forth on various dat 
time of ratification of the peace treaties with the _ occasions.” * = 
cisit 

POLAND Gor 

lish 

men 


The United States did not recognize the division 
of Poland between Germany and the Soviet Union 
as effected in their treaty of September 29, 1939, 
and continued to recognize the Government-in- 
exile as the legitimate government of Poland. Sec- 
retary Hull stated on October 2, 1939: “Poland is 
now the victim of force used as an instrument of 
national policy. Its territory has been taken over 
and its government has had to seek refuge abroad. 
Mere seizure of territory, however, does not ex- 
tinguish the legal existence of a government. The 
United States therefore continues to regard the 
Government of Poland in existence .. .”* 
The Polish Government-in-exile was a recipient of 
lend-lease aid. 

Declaring that the Polish state had ceased to ex- 
ist and that its government had disintegrated, the 
Soviet Union withdrew recognition from the Pol- 
ish Government on September 16, 1939, one day 
before Soviet troops crossed the Polish Frontier. 
Diplomatic relations between the two Govern- 
ments, which were resumed on July 30, 1941, were 
broken off by the Soviet Government on April 25, 


* Ibid., Dec. 8, 1946, p. 1057. 

” Ibid., Mar. 23, 1947, p. 536. 

® Ibid., June 22, 1947, p. 1214. 

“ Tbid., Aug. 3, 1947, p. 229. 

* Ibid., Oct. 7, 1939, p. 342. 

* Tbid., Jan. 22, 1044, p. 96; Apr. 15, 1944, p. 339. 

“ Ibid., Dec. 24, 1944, p. 836. See also President Roose- 
velt’s statement of Oct. 11, 1944, ibid., Oct. 15, 1944, p. 428; 
and Acting Secretary Grew’s of Jan. 30, 1945, ibid., July 8, 
1945, p. 50. 
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1943. A Polish Committee of National Liberation, 
formed on July 21, 1944, by the Polish National Con 
Council for the Homeland (composed of Poles in velt 
the Soviet Union) to assume administrative con- 
trol of the Polish territories to be liberated by 
Soviet and Polish troops, became a Polish Pro- to be 
visional Government on December 31, 1944, and on Be 
January 5, 1945, was recognized as such by the Pe 
Soviet Union. Thus there were, in effect, from]... 
December 31, 1944, two Polish Provisional Goy- 
ernments, one in London and another in Poland. Pola 
In January 1944 the United States offered to 
extend “its good offices with a view to arranging ie 
for the initiation of discussions . . . looking 
to a resumption of official relations” between the 
Soviet Union and the Polish Government in Lon 
don, but the former declined the offer.“ Secre 
tary Hull, on December 18, 1944, expressed the 
policy of the United States in regard to the future 
of Poland in the following forceful terms: “The} 
United States Government stands unequivocally 
for a strong, free, and independent Polish state Tron 
with the untrammeled right of the Polish people his « 
to order their internal existence as they see fit.”™ 1945, 
The Secretary’s statement implies adherence to the “a 
third principle of the Atlantic Charter and fore} “““ 
‘ clarec 
shadows the Yalta declaration. Bl Roose 
The cleavage between the three powers—the mt 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the} * 
Soviet Union—respecting Poland was resolved “eh 
by the Yalta declaration of February 11, 194, Th 
which provided for the reorganization “on 4 Taj b 
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proader democratic basis” of the provisional gov- 
ernment recognized by the Soviets into a Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity by 
the inclusion of “democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad”. Another pro- 
vision stated that the new government “shall be 
pledged to the holding of free and unfettered 
elections as soon as possible on the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have 
the right to take part and to put forward candi- 
dates.” A commission consisting of V. Molotov, 
Ww. A. Harriman, and Sir A. Clark Kerr was 
charged with the task of implementing the de- 
cision regarding the reorganization of the Polish 
Government. The three powers pledged to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with the new govern- 
ment after the commission had indicated its ap- 
proval.* In his report to Congress on the Crimea 
Conference (March 1, 1945), President Roose- 
velt said with respect to Poland that “the objec- 
tive was to help create a strong, independent and 
prosperous nation, with a government ultimately 
to be selected by the Polish people themselves.” 

Both the Warsaw Provisional Government and 

the London Government requested that they be 
invited to the San Francisco Conference, each 
claiming to be the sole legitimate government of 
| Poland. The Soviet Union supported the request 
of the Warsaw Government. On April 19, 1945, 
the United States declared that while Poland 
should rightly be represented at San Francisco, 
an invitation could be extended only to a Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity 
formed in accordance with the Crimea agree- 
ment.” 
_ The expeditious formation of the unified Polish 
government agreed on at Yalta was one of the 
objectives pursued by Harry Hopkins, President 
Truman’s personal representative to Moscow, in 
his discussions with Marshal Stalin in May 
1945,% 

Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew de- 
tlared on June 30, 1945, that “both President 
_ Roosevelt and President Truman have gone on 
4 the record that the United States Government stands 
wnequivocally for a strong, free, and independent 
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cially on June 28, 1945, following a consultation of 
Polish leaders who met in Moscow June 17-21, 
1945,"° was recognized by the United States on 
July 5 of the same year, upon the receipt of a 
formal assurance that the government had “recog- 
nized in their entirety the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference on the Polish Question.” In making 
public this pledge of the Polish Prime Minister, 
President Truman stated that the new Polish 
Government “has thereby confirmed its intention 
to carry out the provisions of the Crimea decision 
with respect to the holding of elections.” Acting 
Secretary Grew stated on July 17, 1945, that the 
pledge of the new Polish Government relative to 
the holding of “free and unfettered elections was 
one of the vital points considered in connection 
with the establishment of diplomatic relations” 
between the two Governments.” 

In the Potsdam Declaration of August 2, 1945, 
the formation of the new Government and its rec- 
ognition by the three powers were acknowledged, 
and the Yalta pledge with respect to free and un- 
fettered elections was repeated verbatim and re- 
affirmed.”* A further provision related to the ad- 
mission of representatives of the Allied press into 
Poland, where “they shall enjoy full freedom to 
report to the world upon developments in Poland 
before and during the elections.”“* American 
correspondents were admitted to Poland in Aug- 
ust 1945."* 

In his report to the nation on the Potsdam Con- 
ference, on August 9, 1945, President Truman de- 
clared that the action taken at Potsdam with re- 
spect to Poland was aimed “to create a strong, 
independent, and prosperous nation with a gov- 
ernment to be selected by the people themselves.” ”* 

Sensible of the obligations it assumed at Yalta 


* Tbid., Feb. 18, 1945, p. 215. 

“ [bid., Mar. 4, 1945, p. 325; see also Secretary Stet- 
tinius’ statement of Apr. 6, 1945 (ibid., Apr. 8, 1945, 
p. 606). 

" Toid., Apr. 22, 1945, p. 725. 

* Ibid., July 8, 1945, p. 50. 

© Ibid. 

* Ibid., July 22, 1945, p. 110. 

™ Tbid., July 8, 1945, p. 47. 

@ Ibid., July 22, 1945, p. 110. 

™ Tbid., Aug. 5, 1945, p. 158. 

™ Tbid., p. 159; July 22, 1945, p. 110. 

* Tbid., Aug. 26, 1945, p. 283; Sept. 23, 1945, p. 451. 

* Toid., Aug. 12, 1945, p. 211. 
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and Potsdam with respect to free and unfettered 
elections, and conscious of the unqualified pledges 
made by the Polish Government, the United 
States pressed unrelentingly for the assurance of 
utmost freedom of action to all democratic and 
anti-Nazi elements in preparation for the contem- 
plated elections. On January 31, 1946, Secretary 
Byrnes declared that the “greatest importance is 
attached to the fulfilment of Poland’s election 
commitments” by the United States in view of 
the responsibilities this country assumed at Yalta 
and Potsdam with respect to the establishment of 
a “democratic representative government” in Po- 
land. He expressed regret that members of the 
Polish Security Police should themselves appar- 
ently be involved in “political murders” that cost 
the lives of “prominent members of political par- 
ties”, thereby hindering the fulfilment of the 
pledges given by the Polish Government respect- 
ing free elections. He indicated that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador had been directed to inform the 
Polish Government of the distrust entertained by 
the United States toward the Security Police and 
to impress upon that Government that reliance 
was placed upon it “to take the necessary steps to 
assure the freedom and security which are essential 
to the successful holding of free elections.” ” 

On April 24, 1946, the Department of State de- 
clared that in giving its approval to a 40-million- 
dollar loan to Poland by the Export-Import Bank 
it had sought and obtained assurances from the 
Polish Government that the election commitments 
undertaken at Yalta and Potsdam would be ful- 
filled in their entirety, since in the view of the 
United States “economic freedom and political 
freedom are interdependent.” The Department 
added that if the people of Poland are “to achieve 
their goals of freedom and democracy, they must 
be given the opportunity freely to elect a govern- 
ment which represents the will of the Polish 
people.” 

In his note of April 24, 1946, the Polish Am- 
bassador assured the United States that “the gen- 
eral election will take place this year in accordance 


™ Ibid., Feb. 10, 1946, p. 209. 
* Ibid., May 5, 1946, p. 761. 

” Ibid., p. 762. 

* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1946, p. 422. 
™ Ibid., Dec. 8, 1946, p. 1057. 
* Ibid., Jan. 19, 1947, p. 135. 
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with the stipulations...of the Agreement 
of Potsdam” (which he quoted in full), adding 
that the scheduled referendum was not a substitute 
for, but a preparatory measure to, the general 
election.” 

In a note of August 19, 1946, to the Polish Goy. 
ernment, the United States declared that while it 
had no responsibilities in connection with the pre 
election referendum held on June 30, 1946, it felt 
constrained to observe, in view of the relationship 
the referendum bore to the forthcoming general 
election, that although the voting procedure in 
the referendum had been fair and correct, the 
tabulation of the ballots and the reporting of the 
votes had “given rise to charges of serious irregu- 
larities.” The note called particular attention t 
the restrictions imposéd on the activities of the 
Labor Party and the Peasant Party, both of which 
were recognized as democratic and anti-Nagi, 
The restrictions included arrests, censorship, pre 
vention of assembly, denial of publication and 
radio privileges, and “other oppressive acts which 
have prevented normal democratic political 
tivity.” The note added that for the forthcomi 
elections to be considered free, all democratic and 


anti-Nazi parties must be allowed to conduct elec} j 


tion activity freely without fear or threat of ar- 
rest; all such parties must be represented on all 
electoral commissions, and ballots must be counted 
in the presence of representatives of all such 
parties; the results must be made public immedi- 
ately by local districts; and there must be an ade 
quate system of appealing election disputes. Six 
parties were named as “democratic and anti- 
Nazi”.®° 

As no reply was received to the above note, the 
United States, upon the announcement of the elee 
tion date (January 19, 1947), presented another 
note to the Polish Government on November 2%, 
1946, in which the attention of that Government 
was invited to the points specified in the note of 
August 19, particularly as regards equal rights 
and facilities for all democratic parties in the 


































election campaign and during the elections. The 
new note added that unless all the points wer 
complied with, the provisions of the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements could not be regarded 
having been fulfilled." The Polish Governmetl 
also failed to reply to this note.” 

Two weeks before the elections, on January! 
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1947, the United States addressed identical notes 
to the British and Soviet Governments, calling 
their attention to the repressive measures em- 
ployed by the Polish Government itself, during the 


pre-election period, against democratic groups in: 


general and the Polish Peasant Party in particular. 
The American Government based its position on a 
communication addressed to the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union by Vice Pre- 
mier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk on December 18, 1946. 
The repressive measures to which reference was 
made included arrests, murders, searches, physical 
attacks by members of the secret police and of the 
Communist Party, and suppression of freedom of 
assembly and of the press. The note stressed that 
since the obligations assumed by the three powers 
at Yalta and Potsdam with respect to the conduct 
of free and unfettered elections in Poland con- 
stituted binding international agreements, “for 


any parties to this agreement to refrain from the. 


most energetic efforts to see to its proper execution 
would be to fail in a most solemn obligation.” The 
note urged it as “both a duty and a right” of the 
three powers to remind the Polish Government “in 
a most insistent manner” of its failure to carry out 
its pledges.* 

The Soviet Government, in its reply of January 
13, 1947, to the above note, declined to associate 
itself with any protest to the Polish Government 
and denied the latter’s complicity in repressive 
activities except in so far as it was obliged to 
defend itself against “criminal elements who are 
endeavoring to disrupt the free and unfettered 


:§ elections” to the Polish Parliament.” 


The United States sent a further communica- 
tion to the Polish Government on January 9, four 
days after the earlier American note, again pro- 
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testing against the Polish Government’s continued 
and intensified pursuit of the “present policy of 
suppression, coercion, and intimidation” in regard 
to opposition parties during the pre-election cam- 
paign, and expressing the view that unless the 
repressive measures ceased “immediately”, the 
pledges solemnly made by the Government of 
Poland with respect to free and unfettered elec- 
tions could not be considered as having been 
carried out. 

The general election was held on January 19, 
1947. On January 28 the United States issued a 
statement that although the results of the elections 
had not yet been announced, yet in view of the 
“wide-spread measures of coercion and intimida- 
tion against democratic elements” practiced by the 
Government of Poland itself, the American Gov- 
ernment considered that Poland had “failed to 
carry out its solemn pledges.” * 

In receiving the credentials of the new Polish 
Ambassador on February 4, 1947, President 
Truman expressed his own “deep concern” and 
that of the American people that the Polish 
Government had “failed to fulfil” the pledges it 
had made in regard to free elections.” 

Poland was named by President Truman, on 
March 12, 1947, among the countries to which the 
United States had frequently protested “against 
coercion and intimidation, in violation of the 
Yalta agreement”.®* 


* Tbid., p. 134. 

“ Tbid., Jan. 26, 1947, p. 164. 
* Thid., Jan. 19, 1947, p. 135. 
“ Tbid., Feb. 9, 1947, p. 251. 
* Ibid., Feb. 16, 1947, p. 299. 
* Tbid., Mar. 23, 1947, p. 526. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 


“ontinental Peace and Security 


STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION! 


[Released to the press by the Pan American Union July 25] 

On August 15 the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Se- 
curity was scheduled to meet at the Hotel Quitan- 
dinha, located about 44 miles from Rio de Janeiro. 
The sole purpose of the Conference is the prepara- 
tion and signing of a treaty that will give perma- 
nent form to the principles of hemispheric soli- 
darity embodied in the Act of Chapultepec. The 
treaty, which may be called one of collective self- 
defense, will establish the obligations of the Amer- 
ican states in the event of an armed attack, an ag- 
gression, or threat of aggression against any one 
of them emanating from another state, whether 
American or not. The treaty will become the first 
regional development under article 51 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, which recognizes the 
right of individual or collective self-defense. 

At the Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, held at Habana in 1940, the first step was 
taken in the process that will culminate with the 
definitive drafting of the Rio de Janeiro treaty. 
At that time the 21 American republics agreed that 
any attempt against the integrity or inviolability 
of the territory, the sovereignty, or the political 
independence of an American state should be con- 
sidered as an act of aggression against all Ameri- 
can states. It was also agreed that the American 
states would consult among themselves in case acts 
of aggression were committed or there should be 
reason to believe that an act of aggression was 
being prepared. 

At Mexico in 1945 the same principle of solidar- 
ity in the event of aggression was reaffirmed. 
There it was declared that every attack of a state 
against the integrity or the inviolability of the 


* Alberto Lleras Camargo. 
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territory, or against the sovereignty or political 
independence, of an American state shall be con- 
sidered as an aggression against the other Ameri- 
can states, whatever the origin of the attack. The 
aggressor state might also be an American state, 
The same obligation to consult was also provided 
for in the event of an aggression or threat of 
aggression. 

These principles are contained in the Act of 
Chapultepec, which in part II recommends the 
conclusion of a treaty establishing procedures 
whereby such threats or acts of aggression may be 
met. Subsequently it was agreed that this treaty 
should be drawn up and signed at Rio de Janeiro. 

Some months later, in the same year, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was signed at San 
Francisco. At Mexico City the representatives of 
the American Governments had in mind the Dum. 
barton Oaks Proposals, which in large measure 
served as a basis for the Charter of the United 
Nations. But at San Francisco, in the Committee 
on Regional Arrangements, after long-drawn-out 
discussions which delayed the Charter for many 
days Senator Vandenberg offered a formula which, 
as it appears in article 51 of the Charter, made the 
principles of the Act of Chapultepec perfectly 
compatible with those of the San Francisco Char- 
ter. Asa result, Mr. Stettinius, at that time Seecre 
tary of State, announced the determination of the 
American states to meet in the fall of 1945 to dis 
cuss the formulation of the treaty. Subsequent 
developments, growing out of the differences be 
tween the Department of State and the Argentine 
Government over fulfilment by Argentina of the 
obligations undertaken at Mexico City, made it 
necessary to postpone the conference scheduled 
for Rio de Janeiro. However, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union in the meal 
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time had received eight projects submitted re- 
spectively by the Governments of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, United States, 
and Uruguay. These projects were sent to the 
Governments in order to give them an opportunity 
to formulate their views. The preliminary work 
was completed in 1946. 

On learning of the decision of the Brazilian 
Government to convene the Conference on August 
15, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union undertook a consultation among the Gov- 
ernments on certain basic points of the treaty with 
a view to facilitating the work at Rio de Janeiro. 
The consultation, which was completed within a 
very short time, has clarified nearly all doubtful 
points and made it possible to anticipate the form 
of the definitive treaty and the very considerable 
step forward that it will represent in the evolution 
of American law. 

The outstanding points of the treaty that were 
the object of consultation are as follows: 


(a) The principle that any aggression against 
an American state is an aggression against all is 
made a permanent rule which implies obligations 
for all the states signatory to the treaty. 

(6) Consequently, the first obligation is to ex- 
tend aid to the state that is the victim of an armed 
attack, each state being permitted to determine 
the nature, scope, and timeliness of the immediate 
measures to be taken prior to consultation. 

(c) The second obligation—the only one pro- 
vided for in the Act of Chapultepec—is that of 
consultation with other states in the event of a 
threat of aggression, an act of aggression, or 
specifically an armed attack. In the case of an 
armed attack, there is an obligation to take imme- 
diate individual measures to aid the state that is 
the object of the attack and subsequently the 
obligation to consult in order to determine the 
collective measures that shall be taken. 
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(d) The Act of Chapultepec does not specify 
what happens in case there is no agreement as a 
result of the consultation, nor does it specify 
whether the measures agreed upon are binding 
upon all or only upon some of the American 
states. The consultation undertaken by the Pan 
American Union among the governments makes 
it evident that the predominant sentiment of the 
Continent is that the measures formulated in 
the consultation should be adopted on the basis 
of a two-thirds majority of the American states 
and that they should be binding on all the Ameri- 
can states. The Governments of Brazil, Cuba, 
Chile, Mexico, Panama, and the United States do 
not accept this last-mentioned point, namely, that 
the measures are binding on all states, even upon 
those that may not have concurred in them. Ar- 
gentina is of the opinion that the measures formu- 
lated in the consultation should be adopted by 
unanimous vote. 

(e) The measures that may be taken by the 
American states for the collective self-defense of 
the hemisphere may extend anywhere from the 
severance of diplomatic relations to military meas- 
ures, and they may be taken until such time as the 
Security Council of the United Nations has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security in accordance with the San 
Francisco Charter. 


Never in the history of American law has such 
a strong and comprehensive agreement of solidar- 
ity, with its resulting obligations, been reached as 
is contemplated on the basis of the replies from the 
American governments to the consultation under- 
taken by the Pan American Union. This prelim- 
inary inquiry, which will greatly facilitate the 
work of the Rio de Janeiro conference, assures 
that within a brief period of two or three weeks 
after the 15th of August the treaty will be drawn 
up and signed. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


[Released to the press August 1] 


The United States Delegation to the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security, scheduled to meet 
at Petropolis, Brazil, on August 15, 1947, is as 
follows : 
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Chairman 

George C. Marshall, Secretary of State 
Ambassador and Delegate 

William D. Pawley, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil 


Delegates 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, U.S. Senate 
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Tom Connally, U.S. Senate 

Sol Bloom, U.S. House of Representatives 

Warren R. Austin, Ambassador, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations 


Political Advisers 


Norman Armour, Assistant Secretary of State 

William Dawson, Ambassador, U.S. Representative on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 

Walter J. Donnelly, U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica 


Advisers 


Jobn C. Dreier, Chief, Division of Special Inter-American 
Affairs, Department of State 

Marshall R. Greer, Rear Adm., U.S.N., U.S. Delegate to 
the Inter-American Defense Board 

Cecil B. Lyon, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of State 

Godwin Ordway, Jr., Col., U.S.A., War Department General 
Staff, War Department 

M. B. Ridgway, Lt. Gen., U.S.A., U.S. Delegate to the 
Inter-American Defense Board 

William Sanders, Associate Chief, Division of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Department of State 

Otto P. Weyland, Maj. Gen., U.S.A., U.S. Delegate to the 
Inter-American Defense Board 


Special Assistant to the Chairman 


Marshall 8. Carter, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State, Department of State 


Secretary General 


Warren Kelchner, Chief, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 


Special Assistants 


Frances E. Pringle, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

Philip P. Williams, Second Secretary of Embassy, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Press Relations Officer 


Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for Press Relations, Department of State 


Assistant Press Relations Officer 


David Penn, International Broadcasting Division, De- 
partment of State 


Technical Secretary 


Ward Allen, Division of International Organization Af- 
fairs, Department of State 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on July 24, 1947, and released to the press Aug. 7. 
A directive based upon this decision has been forwarded 
to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for 
implementation. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1178. 

* BULLETIN of June 23, 1946, p. 1074. 
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Documents Officer 
Wesley Adams, Division of International Security Af 
fairs, Department of State 


Administrative Secretary 


Henry E. Allen, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Secretaries 


Howard Chaille, Division of Communications, Depart- 
ment of State 

John Crimmins, Section Chief, Special Projects Staff, 
Department of State 

Walter B. Gates, Office of Controls, Department of State 

Guillermo Suro, Chief, Central Translating Division, 
Department of State 


TEMPORARY RETENTION OF ELECTRIC 
STEEL FURNACES IN JAPAN ' 

1. In view of the continued shortage of coal in 
Japan, the authorization granted in the policy 
decision on Interim Reparations Removals: Tem- 
porary Retention of Electric Steel Furnaces (ap- 
proved 6 December 1946)? to retain in Japan up 
to 30 June 1947, electric steel furnaces in excess of 
the 100,000 metric tons annual capacity referred 


to in the policy decision on Interim Reparations 


Removals: Iron and Steel Industry, Thermal 
Electric Power, Soda Ash, Chlorine, and Caustic 
Soda Industries, (approved 12 June 1946)® to- 
gether with the rolling mill capacity integrated 
with such electric furnaces, to a maximum of an 
additional 300,000 metric tons annual capacity, is 
hereby extended until 30 June 1948. 

2. The above policy should not postpone the 
designation of these facilities under the repara- 
tions removal program. 


RUHR COAL-PRODUCTION TALKS OPENED 
[Released to the press August 8] 

The Department of State announced on August 
8 the names of the British and American officials 
who will participate in the Ruhr coal-production 
talks scheduled to begin in Washington August 12, 
1947. 

The British group will consist of seven persons 
headed by Sir William Strang, political adviser 
to the British Commander in Chief in Germany. 
Other members are as follows: 


Sir Mark Turner, adviser to the German Department of 
the Foreign Office 
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Brig. D. F. Anderson, Deputy to the Chief Economic 
Executive, British Zone, Germany 

F. H. Harrison, Director of the Mining Division, British 
Zone, Germany 

H. Collins, Chief Technical Adviser, Mining Division, 
British Zone, Germany 

A. G. Gilchrist, British Foreign Office staff 

Hubert Penson, Adviser on German Affairs, British Em- 
bassy, Washington 


Heading the American group will be Willard 
L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for eco- 
nomic affairs. Other members will be: 


Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of War 

William H. Draper, Maj. Gen., U. 8. A., Economic Ad- 

viser to the Commander in Chief, Buropean Theater 

Charles BH. Saltzman, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State and Assistant Secretary of State designate 
for occupied areas 

Max Forester, Chief, Coal Section, Economic Division, 
American Zone, Germany 

©. Tyler Wood, Deputy to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for economic affairs 

James A. Stillwell, Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


U.S. DELEGATION TO COMMUNICATIONS 
DIVISION MEETING OF ICAO FOR CARIB- 
BEAN AIR NAVIGATION REGION 

[Released to the press August 5] 
The Secretary of State announced on August 5 
the designation of the following members of a 
group to represent the United States at the first 
special meeting of the Communications Division 
for the Caribbean Air Navigation Region of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, which 
will convene at Mexico City on August 18, 1947: 


Chairman 


P, DeForrest McKeel, ICAO Staff, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 


Advisers 


Clifford P. Burton, Representative for Air Traffic Control, 
Office of the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce 

Peter Caporale, Office of Air Navigation Facilities Service, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 

Virgil L. Clapp, Office of the Air Communications Officer, 
AC/AS-3, Headquarters, Army Air Forces 

Amold P. Eliot, Representative, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Mexico City 

Lt. Cmdr. Benjamin F. Engel, Communications Division, 
Headquarters, U. 8. Coast Guard 

Harland BE. Hall, Chief, Overseas Foreign Mobile Aero- 
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nautical Communications Unit, A-82, Communications 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
Delos W. Rentzel, President, Aeronautical Radio Inc. 
Edwin L. White, Chief, Aviation Division, Engineering 
Department, Federal Communications Commission 
This meeting marks the first committee meeting 
for the Caribbean region since the inaugural re- 
gional meeting held in Washington on August 26, 
1946. The Communications Committee is one of 
five major committees established for the region. 
The calling of a specialized committee meeting 
in lieu of convening a second general session of the 
regional organization follows the pattern estab- 
lished by the ICAO Council in Montreal. The 
Communications Committee meeting in Mexico 
City will be attended by delegations from approxi- 
mately 12 countries. The purpose of the meeting 
is to arrive at recommendations for presentation 
to the ICAO Council respecting the coordination 
of existing regional communications systems and 
facilities and to place in effect the principles de- 
veloped at the Caribbean Conference at Washing- 
ton last year and subsequently approved by the 
ICAO Council. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO TWO ILO INDUSTRIAL 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


[Released to the press August 7) 

The Department of State announced on August 
7 that the President has approved the composi- 
tion of the United States Delegation to two In- 
ternational Labor Organization industrial com- 
mittee meetings: the second session of the Com- 
mittee on Iron and Steel Production, and the sec- 
ond session of the Committee on Metal Trades.* 
The nomination of the delegates was based upon 
the recommendations of the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Labor. The Iron and Steel 
Committee session is scheduled to be held at 
Stockholm beginning on August 19, 1947. The 
first session was held at Cleveland in April 1946. 
The United States Delegation to the second ses- 
sion is as follows: 


*For an article on the first sessions of the Iron and 
Steel Committee and of the Metal Trades Committee, see 
Butwetin of Sept. 8, 1946, p. 447. 
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Representing the Government of the United States 


Delegates 

W. Thacher Winslow, Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Department of Labor 

Robert M. Weidenhammer, Chief, Metals and Machinery 
Section, Office of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce 


Advisers 

Victor S. Baril, Chief of Operations, Wage Analysis 
Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor 

Francis L. Spalding, Second Secretary, American Lega- 
tion, Stockholm 


Representing the Employers of the United States 


Delegates 

C. H. Murray, Assistant to the President, American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio 

George T. Fonda, Assistant to the President, Weirton 
Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 


Alternate Delegates 

E. C. Myers, Assistant Vice President, United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, Pittsburgh 

A. N. Rupkey, Manager of Personnel, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Adviser 
Grover C. Brown, Secretary of Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, American Iron and Steel Institute, New York 


Representing the Workers of the United States 


Delegates 

Alex J. Dever, President, Federal Labor Union no. 18887, 
Philadelphia 

Clarence A. Seefeld, President, Federal Labor Union no. 
19806, Milwaukee 


The second session of the Metal Trades Com- 
mittee is scheduled to open on September 3, 1947, 
at Stockholm. The first session was held at To- 
ledo, Ohio, in May 1946. Comprising the delega- 
tion to this meeting will be the following: 


Representing the Government of the United States (Dele- 
gates and Advisers same as for second session of Com- 
mittee on Iron and Steel Production) 


Representing the Employers of the United States 


Delegates 

George Romney, Managing Director, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Detroit 

Ava Michael Rochlen, Assistant to the President, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Adviser 
William J. Oronin, Department Manager, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit 








Representing the Workers of the United States 


Delegates 

J. Scott Milne, Ninth Vice President, Internationa] 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, San Francisco 

B. A. Gitta, Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, Local 44 
Galveston, Tex. 

The Ninety-fourth Session of the Governing 
Body of the ILO, which met in January 1945, 
established seven major industrial committees to 
meet the need of dealing with social problems of 
specific industries. The function of the industrial 
committees is to examine social and economic 
aspects and adopt resolutions seeking the improve 
ment of international labor standards in the re 
spective fields. Representation on the committees 
is tripartite in nature, with government, employer, 
and worker representatives from specified member 
countries. 

There will be a similar agenda for both forth. 
coming meetings, based on the following points; 
(1) general report including the action taken in 
the various countries in the light of the decisions 
of the first session, steps taken by the International 
Labor Office to follow up studies and enquiries 
proposed by the committees but not placed on the 
agenda for the second session, and recent events 
and developments in the industry; (2) regularizs- 
tion of production and employment at a high 
level; (3) minimum income security; and (4) 
labor-management cooperation. 


























AUSTRALIA BECOMES FORTY-FIFTH MEMBER 
OF FUND AND BANK 
[Released to the press by the Fund and Bank August) 

Australia became the forty-fifth member of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Interns 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
when the articles of agreement were signed and 
accepted on August 5 on behalf of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia by Norman 
J. O. Makin, Ambassador of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

Australia’s quota in the International Monetary 
Fund is 200 million dollars, and its subscription 
to the capital stock of the Bank is 2,000 shares of 
a total par value of 200 million dollars. 

The application for membership of Australis 
was approved by the Boards of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Interne 
tional Bank in May 1947. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Concern Continues Over Suppression of Civil Liberties in Rumania 


OFFENSES CULMINATE IN ARREST OF LEADER OF NATIONAL PEASANT PARTY 


[Released to the press August 6] 


The Department of State is still seriously con- 
cerned with the continuing suppression of civil 
liberties in Rumania, culminating in the arrest of 
Mr. Maniu and the suppression by the Government 
of the National Peasant Party, of which he is the 
leader. Mr. Maniu and his colleagues in the his- 
torical Peasant Party played an outstanding role 
during the war in the efforts of the Rumanian lib- 
erals to make peace with the Allies. Mr. Maniu’s 
attachment to democratic ideals and his struggle 
for the retention of civil liberties in Rumania are 
well known to the American people. 

The United States Government has found un- 
satisfactory the reply of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment to its note of June 24 protesting against the 
widespread arbitrary arrests of the members of the 


opposition party and expressing concern over the 
drastic deprivation of civil liberties to which the 
Rumanian people are presently being subjected.* 
This Government called attention to the provision 
of article 3 of the peace treaty, whereby Rumania 
undertakes to secure to all persons under its juris- 
diction fundamental freedoms. 

The Rumanian Government in its reply of July 
12 has alleged that it cannot accept as valid the 
legal grounds for this Government’s intervention 
as provided for in the terms of the peace treaty. 
It states that, because the Rumanian Government 
is unable to take into consideration observations 
and recommendations which would constitute acts 
of interference in its internal policy, it could not 
accept the United States note. 


MESSAGE OF AUGUST 5 TO RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT 


[Released to the press August 6] 

The Acting United States Representative in 

Bucharest, Roy M. Melbourne, has delivered to the 

Rumanian Foreign Minister, Gheorghe Tatarescu, 
the following further communication : 


“On instructions from my Government, I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of July 12, 1947, rejecting the repre- 
sentations transmitted to you in my note of June 
24, 1947 concerning arbitrary actions, in the guise 
of measures of public security, being perpetrated 
in Rumania contrary to explicit undertakings of 
the Rumanian Government in regard to the assur- 
ance of basic human rights to the Rumanian 
people. 

“The United States Government rejects the in- 
terpretation of the Rumanian Government con- 
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cerning the rights of the United States under the 
Treaty of Peace and the charge that the United 
States note transmitted to you on June 24, 1947 
constitutes unwarranted intervention in Rumanian 
internal affairs. 

“The United States Government has taken due 
note of the attitude displayed by the Rumanian 
Government in this connection and of subsequent 
developments in Rumania involving the arrest of 
additional prominent opposition leaders. The 
United States Government has also taken note of 
the fact that this same Rumanian Government pro- 
fesses its ability and willingness to fulfill its inter- 
national obligations and to assure its people the 
free exercise of fundamental freedoms.” 


* BuLLETIN of July 6, 1947, p. 38. 








TRANSLATION OF RUMANIAN NOTE OF JULY 12? 


July 12, 1947. 

The Rumanian Government regrets that the 
considerations of fact and of law set forth in the 
note of June 24 do not permit it to take into con- 
sideration the intervention contained in that note. 

This intervention refers, in fact, to acts of gov- 
ernment and to acts performed by internal admin- 
istrative organs of the State, and the Rumanian 
Government has already been placed in the position 
of communicating to the United States Govern- 
ment that it cannot accept such interference in the 
internal affairs of Rumania. 

In its note presented on November 2, 1946 the 
Rumanian Government declared : 


“In principle it (the Rumanian Government) 
cannot take into consideration observations and 
recommendations which would constitute acts of 
interference in its internal policy and which would 
thus be incompatible with the attributes of a free 
and sovereign state.” 


These considerations have a permanent char- 
acter, and on these grounds the Rumanian Govern- 


ment cannot proceed to an examination of the 
contents of the note of June 24, 1947. 

Besides, the Rumanian Government cannot ac. 
cept as valid the legal basis for the intervention 
contained in the aforesaid note, which invokes 
Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace concluded at Paris 
on February 10, 1947 between Rumania and the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

In fact, this treaty does not accord to any sig- 
natory state the right of intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Rumania. 

Rumania will fulfill this treaty completely and 
loyally, but none of the obligations assumed can 
establish in favor of any state the right of control 
and intervention. The execution of certain def- 
nite clauses of the treaty may constitute a subject 
for discussion, but only on the basis of precise 
stipulations and the special procedure written into 
the text of the treaty itself. ? 

In fact and in law the Rumanian Government 
finds itself unable to accept the note of the United 
States Government dated June 24, 1947. 


American Citizen Arrested in Hungary on Charge of “‘Anti-Democratic Utterances” 


U.S. SUBMITS VIGOROUS PROTEST 


{Released to the press August 5] 

Stephen T. Thuransky, an American citizen, 
was arrested in Balassagyarmat, Hungary, on the 
night of August 1 by political police. He was 
brought to the public prosecutor’s prison at Buda- 
pest on August 2. On the night of August 2 Har- 
rison Lewis, Secretary of the American Legation, 
went to see him at the Hungarian police jail 
(Nepugyeszseg) and to demand his delivery into 
the custody of the American Legation. Mr. Lewis 
asked a police captain to deliver Mr. Thuransky to 
him, which request was refused. Mr. Lewis then 
started out to seek Ferenc Tibor, Deputy Supreme 
Prosecutor, found Mrs. Thuransky outside the jail, 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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and took her with him in the Legation car. Mr 
Tibor was not found at home. Mr. Lewis returned 
to the jail and left Mrs. Thuransky in the car 
Mr. Lewis then demanded that he see Mr. Thu 
ransky and that Mr. Thuransky be delivered t 
the American Legation on the ground that, sine 
the peace treaty was not ratified, the Americal 
Legation had the right to demand that an Amer 
ican citizen held by the Hungarian authorities for 
an alleged political offense be delivered to it. 
After further delay Mr. Lewis again demanded 
that permission for delivery to the custody of the 
Legation be obtained by phone from a proper at- 
thority no matter how high. While he was still 
waiting to see Mr. Thuransky, he heard Mrs. 
Thuransky crying his name from the car outside 
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where he had left her. Mr. Lewis and the Lega- 
tion driver ran out of the room, down the hall, 
and out the entrance to the street. Mr. Lewis 
found a man on the floor in the back of the Lega- 
tion car with his feet hanging out of the open 
door. He crawled in and recognized him as Mr. 
Thuransky. He seemed to be hurt and uncon- 
scious. Mr. Lewis folded Mr. Thuransky’s legs in 
and closed the door. There were a number of 
guards and other people present, but nobody at- 
tempted to interfere nor did anyone speak to Mr. 
Lewis. As the man was apparently in immediate 
danger, Mr. Lewis ordered the driver to drive off 
and brought Mr. Thuransky and his wife to the 
Chancery for safety. 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 
The American Legation was unable, despite re- 
peated efforts, to get in touch on August 3 with any 
person in authority in the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs or Interior or the Prime Ministry. On 
August 5 the American Minister, Selden Chapin, 
had an interview with Acting Foreign Minister 
Erno Mihalyfi, strongly protested the arrest of 
Mr. Thuransky, and left with him an aide- 
mémoire. Mr. Mihalyfi disclaimed all knowledge 
of the incident, assured Minister Chapin of the 
Hungarian Government’s intention to observe the 
letter and spirit of the armistice, and promised 
immediate investigation and prompt reply to his 
representations. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND HUNGARY 


[Released to the press August 5] 
The American Minister in Budapest delivered the 
following aide-mémoire to the Acting Foreign 
Minister of Hungary on August 4° 


At approximately 8:30 on the evening of Au- 
gust 1, the State Defense Section of the Hungarian 
Police arrested Stephen T. Thuransky, an Amer- 
ican citizen and the bearer of a valid American 
passport, in the town of Balassagyarmat, where 
Mr. Thuransky was at the time residing. Mr. 
Thuransky’s status as an American citizen was 
known to the police authorities of Balassagyarmat. 
According to the arresting authorities, Mr. Thur- 
ansky was taken into custody under authority 
of Act 7 of 1946, otherwise known as the Defense 
of the Republic Act, under charges of “anti- 
democratic utterances”. 

The arrest by Hungarian authorities on purely 
political charges of a citizen of the United States 
of America, which the Hungarian Government is 
reminded is one of the signatories, in the capacity 
of a victorious power, of the Armistice Agreement 
with Hungary, is absolutely inadmissible. 

That a Government which by its own admission 
is not in possession of full sovereignty should so 
overstep its competence and so violate courtesy 
customary in relations between states as to even 
contemplate police action on political charges 
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against a citizen of the United States, a power 
represented on the Allied Control Commission, is 
wholly without precedent and is just cause for 
vigorous protest. 

Despite repeated attempts on August 2 and 3 by 
the Legation to reach appropriate officials of the 
Prime Ministry, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Ministry of Interior, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has still not officially notified the Amer- 
ican Legation of the arrest of this individual or 
replied to the Legation’s inquiries. Furthermore, 
officials of the Ministry of Interior approached in 
this matter have been uncooperative to the extreme 
and in some cases inadmissibly insolent. The 
Legation takes a most serious view of this incident 
and deems that such action as this, without (1) 
suitable apology, (2) immediate assurances from 
the Hungarian Government that such incidents 
will not occur in the future, and (3) assurances 
that any property belonging to Mr. Thuransky 
which may have been removed by Hungarian Gov- 
ernment authorities from his person or his resi- 
dence will be immediately returned, will be cause 
for most serious concern to the Government of the 
United States. The United States Government is 
being kept fully informed of this incident. 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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The Hungarian Acting Foreign Minister replied 
on August 4 as follows? 


With respect to the aide-memoire handed over on 
August 4, 1947, the Hungarian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs got at once in touch with the Hunga- 
rian Minister of the Interior and on the basis of 
the latter’s information communicates to the 
Legation that within twenty-four hours the 
minutes of Mr. Stephen Thuransky’s affair will be 
at his disposal, of which the Hungarian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs will send a detailed account to 
the Legation of the United States. 

However, on the basis of the information ob- 
tained, the Minister for Foreign Affairs is already 
able to inform the Legation of the United States 
that Mr. Stephen Thuransky was arrested by the 
Hungarian authorities, a consequence of his revolt- 
ing and scandalizing vilifications in public at 
Balassagyarmat as to the person of the President 
of the Hungarian Republic and several members 
of the Hungarian Government, thus committing 
an offense against the laws valid equally for 
everybody. 

At the same time, the Hungarian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has the honor to call to the atten- 
tion of the Legation of the United States in 
Budapest to the fact that at the very moment when 
the above named Stephen Thuransky was accom- 
panied to the criminal court for his hearing, he 
was carried away by unknown individuals who 
pushed him into a car just driving up and bearing 
an American tag and dashed off. 

The Hungarian Government was compelled to 
notify the incident to the Allied Control Com- 
mission. 

The American Minister is being instructed to 
inform the Hungarian Foreign Minister that the 
Hungarian attitude in this matter is unsatisfac- 
tory. The United States Representative on the 
Allied Control Commission has also approached 
the Soviet Chairman of that body in connection 
' with this case, 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
* Proclamation 2740, 12 Federal Register 5377. 
* Proclamation 2741, 12 Federal Register 5377. 
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Netherlands Grants Compensation for War 
Damage to American Property 
[ Released to the press August 7} 

The Netherlands Embassy in Washington by 
note of July 14, 1947, has informed the Depart. 
ment of State that the Netherlands Government 
grants compensation for war damage sustained 
to property in the Netherlands to American na- 
tionals on a basis of equality with Netherlands 
nationals. 

The action was taken by the Netherlands Gov. 
ernment in recognition of the fulfilment by the 
United States Government of the reciprocal obli- 
gation to grant equal treatment to Netherlands 
nationals in the administration of compensation 
for war damage sustained to property on terri- 
tory of the United States. 

Under Netherlands law, compensation is pay- 
able for damage sustained in the Netherlands ag 
a result of the war to immovable property and to 
most types of movable property. The basic Neth- 
erlands law on war-damage compensation is 
Staatsblad F 255 of November 9, 1945. Measures 
implementing the basic law include the Nether 
lands Finance Minister’s decree of January 7, 
1946, published in the Nederlandsche Staatscour- 
ant of January 9, 1946. 

American nationals who have suffered war dam- 
age to property in the Netherlands should consult 
Netherlands consular officers in the United States 
for information concerning the manner of obtain- 
ing compensation. 


Time Extended for Renewing Trade-Mark 
Registrations 


The President by proclamation on August 1, 
1947 (under provisions of 60 Stat. 568), author 
ized the granting of extension of time for the ful- 
filment of conditions and formalities for renewal 
of trade-mark registration in the United States 
by nationals of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain * and Northern Ireland and nationals of 
Switzerland.* These countries, in return, accord 
substantially equal treatment to trade-mark pro 
prietors who are citizens of the United States. 
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Bi-Zonal Level of Industry Plan 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER 


[Released to the press August 9] 


In connection with the Bi-zonal Level of In- 
dustry Plan which was negotiated by the U.S 
U.K. zone commanders in Germany with the au- 
thority of their respective Governments and in 
connection with the question of management and 
control of the Ruhr coal mines, the following com- 
munication was sent to the American Embassy in 
Paris on July 21, 1947, for delivery to the French 
Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault : 

“Since sending you my message on July 18' I 
have given further consideration to the problems 
you raise in connection with the proposals put 
forward by the U.S.-U.K. representatives in Ger- 
many as regards the future level of industry in 
the bi-zonal area in Germany and the manage- 
ment and control of the coal industry in Germany. 
In order to give time for a full consideration of 
the views of the French Government in these 
matters the U.S. Government will suspend further 
announcement upon the proposal for the revised 
bi-zonal level of industry in Germany until the 
French Government has had a reasonable op- 
portunity to discuss these questions with the U.S. 
and U.K. governments. 

“I have already approached Mr. Bevin in this 
connection and I hope that we may shortly be in 
a position to indicate to you the manner in which a 
consideration of the issues involved may be ar- 
ranged. I have been informed by Mr. Bevin that 
the British Government is now considering the 
whole position and I hope that therefore it will 
be possible within a few days to go into this matter 
in greater detail with you.” 


As indicated in the note, discussions of the 
manner in which consideration of the issues in- 
volved might be arranged have taken place since 
that time and a further communication was trans- 
mitted to the French Government on August 9 by 
the American Ambassador in Paris as follows: 


“1. I have received the message which you sent 
me through M. Bonnet emphasizing the impor- 
tance which the French Government attaches to 
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tripartite discussions of the level of German in- 
dustry and the: management and control of the 
Ruhr coal mines. 

“2. I informed M. Bonnet that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would give careful consideration to this 
explanation of the French position. This has 
been done and the U.S. Government is prepared 
to agree to meetings without delay between repre- 
sentatives of the U.S., U.K. and French Govern- 
ments on the subject of the revised Level of In- 
dustry Plan in order that the French views may 
be considered and objectives of the Plan explored 
and explained before the Plan is finally formulated 
and adopted by the U.S. and U.K. Governments. 

“3. With respect to the management and con- 
trol of the Ruhr coal mines, the U.S. Government 
is similarly prepared to receive and discuss the 
French views with the French and British Gov- 
ernments. 

“4. Proposals as to the arrangements for the 
discussions dealing with the level of industry plan 
and management and control of the Ruhr coal 
mines will be communicated to the French Gov- 
ernment without delay.” 


Time and place of the meeting will be announced 
later. 





Appointments to Military Tribunal 


The President by Executive Order 9882 (12 
Federal Register 5417) on August 8, 1947, desig- 
nated the following persons to be members of one 
of the several military tribunals established by 
the Military Governor for the United States zone 
of occupation within Germany: James Morris, 
associate justice, Supreme Court of the State of 
North Dakéta; George James Burke, member of 
the advisory committee on rules of criminal pro- 
cedure, Supreme Court of the United States; and 
Paul M. Hebert, dean of the Law School, Louisi- 
ana State University. 


* Not printed. 








Composition of American Mission for Aid to Greece 


The Department of State announced on August 
8 the composition of the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece. Most of the Mission members 
listed below are already in Greece serving under 
Dwight P. Griswold, Chief of the Mission. Be- 
cause of the legal requirements for clearance by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, several key 
Mission personnel are still awaiting clearance in 
the United States and their names cannot be an- 
nounced at this time. 

Robert LeRoy Cochran of Lincoln, Nebr., has 
been appointed Deputy Chief of the Mission and 
has assumed his duties in Athens. 

With the appointment of Mr. Cochran and the 
16 additional officers of the Mission, recruitment 
for the Mission, which numbers 130 people, is now 
virtually complete. Of these 130, 32 are clerks, 
22 administrative and fiscal officers, and the re- 
mainder program officers or technicians. 

Active recruitment began on June 2, 1947. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 questionnaires were sent out to 
men known to have rendered outstanding service 
to the Government during the war as administra- 
tors, industrial specialists, and professional men 
in all categories either in the armed services or in 
war agencies. The questionnaires were brief and 
merely asked the recipients about availability in 
case the Government should request their services. 
It was left up to the individual to state his avail- 
ability for long- or short-term service, full-time 
or consultative work, overseas or domestic assign- 
ment. Over 600 answers have so far been received, 
and all these names were placed on the executive 
roster from which choice was made. 

Choice was not, however, limited to this re- 
source. Queries also went out to places considered 
logical sources of employment: the railroads to 
suggest names of railway experts; State highway 
departments and Federal Public Roads Adminis- 
tration for highway and traffic experts; engineer- 
ing societies for qualified engineers, etc. From 
recruitment encouraged by this means and spon- 
taneous applications resulting from normal pub- 
licity, over 6,000 inquiries for information about 
employment on the Mission were serviced. 
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Working closely with George C. McGhee, Co. 
ordinator of Aid to Greece and Turkey, a special 
recruitment staff of the Division of Departmental] 
Personnel, established for this specific task, 
serviced the approximately 6,000 inquiries, clasgi- 
fied them according to Mission personnel require. 
ments, and set up in roster form more than 3,500 
formal applications. With the exception of 4 
small number who wrote in from overseas or 
remote locations, the staff personally interviewed 
those whose applications survived a careful 
screening of qualifications. 

The resultant roster, combined with that part 
of the executive roster which showed availability 
for service in Greece, gave the Department a reg 
ervoir of more than 2,000 persons well qualified 
and immediately available from which to draw in 
staffing the 130 Mission jobs. 

Mr. Cochran, who will be second in command 
to Mission Chief Dwight P. Griswold, was Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska from 1934 to 1941. 

Of the remaining 16 officers whose names are 
announced below, one is Special Assistant to the 
Chief of Mission, one is Chief Counselor, and7 
are directors of divisions, who will be directly 
responsible to the Chief of Mission for the opert 
tion of their phases of the Mission. 


Abbot Low Moffat, New York, N. Y., is Special As 
sistant to the Chief of Mission. 

John Brigham Howard, Edgewood, Pa., is Chief Cout- 
selor. Mr. Howard will be in charge of the legal staff 
and work of the Mission. 

Clinton Strong Golden, Solebury, Pa., is Director of the 
Division of Labor. Mr. Golden will work on the prob 
lems of increasing labor productivity and the insuring 
of an adequate labor supply for the reconstruction effort 
Other problems in Mr. Golden’s division will be wage 
incentives, recruiting of labor, and labor statistics. 

Philip F. Maguire, Orlando, Fla., is Director of the 
Foreign Trade and Supply Division. He will be chargel 
with the revival of the Greek import and export trade # 
that current foreign-exchange expenditures can be mé 
out of current receipts. ~ 

Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., Rochester, N. Y., is Directot 
of the Relief and Welfare Division. 

Elmer N. Holmgreen, College Station, Tex., is Director 
of the Agriculture Division. Mr. Holmgreen will be @ 
charge of the program to increase the levels of agricik 
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tural and fisheries production, to conserve soil and water 
resources, and to reduce wasteful practices in processing 
and distributing agricultural commodities. 

Arthur A. Dobson, Lincoln, Nebr., is chief of the Recon- 
struction Program. He will supervise reconstruction of 
Greece’s war-damaged highways, railroads, ports, canals, 
pridges, and irrigation and drainage systems. 

Oswald Fenton Hedley, Richmond, Va., is Director of 
the Public Health Division. Dr. Hedley will work par- 
ticularly on the ravages caused by malaria and tubercu- 
losis on the manpower of the country. 

Hubert R. Gallagher, Washington, D.C., is Acting Di- 
rector of the Civil Government Division. Mr. Gallagher 
will be in charge of studying the whole problem of the 
Greek Civil Service and governmental organization and 
will assist the Greek Government in putting into effect 
the new procedures recommended. 
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Other officers apart from the division directors 
are: 


Paul M. Atkins, New York, N.Y., specialist in foreign 
exchange and banking. 

John W. Jago, New York, N.Y., chief of the administra- 
tion and finance group. He will be chief fiscal officer of 
the Mission, in charge of expenditures and disbursements. 

Kenneth B. Iverson, Salt Lake City, Utah, assistant 
counselor, 

Frank Shea, Quincy, Mass., public-relations officer. 

Geoffrey May, Plainfield, N.J., reports officer. 

Alvin J. Roseman, Cleveland, Ohio, adviser to the chief, 
public administration. 

Lawrence H. Norton, Takoma Park, Md., production and 
distribution specialist. 


Construction Contracts Awarded American Firms for Work in Greece 


[Released to the press August 5] 


The award of $82,400,000 in contracts to Ameri- 
can engineer-construction companies for the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of Greek highways, 
railroads, bridges, and ports was made on August 
5 simultaneously with the departure for Athens by 
air of an advance party of American contractors 
to place the contracts into operation under the 
direction of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece. 

The preliminary group of contractors was ac- 
companied by Col. David W. Griffiths, U.S.A., 
Corps of Engineers, who will be in charge of the 
execution of the contracts. In the group were 
Wilfred Painter, B. A. Byrnes, and Earl Jennett. 
A larger group of contractors will leave for Athens 
within two weeks to assist in the operation of the 
construction program, 

The contracts were negotiated for the Mission by 
the Corps of Engineers on a cost-plus, fixed-fee 
basis and are of an inclusive architect-engineer- 
management type. The award of contracts was 
determined by the experience of the companies 
with projects outside the United States, personnel 
and equipment available for immediate use, and 
past performances on Government projects. Be- 
cause of the unusual nature of the work contem- 
plated, it was not possible to let the contracts on a 
bid basis. The contracts were with two primary 
groups of engineer-construction companies on a 
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coventure basis. The contract for the rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of railroads, highways, and 
bridges totaling $64,000,000 was awarded to John- 
son, Drake, and Piper, Inc., of New York; Guy 
F. Atkinson, Inc., of San Francisco; and Starr, 
Park, and Freeman, Inc., of New York. 

The contract for the reconstruction of three 
Greek ports and the clearance of the Corinth Canal 
totaling $17,500,000 was made to Grove, Shep- 
herd, Wilson, and Kruge, Inc., of New York, and 
J. Rich Steers, Inc., of New York. 

A contract of approximately $900,000 for the 
fabrication of steel for 14 bridges was given to the 
United States Steel Corporation on a unit-price or 
lump-sum basis. 

The restoration of the Greek highway system 
presents the most difficult single public recon- 
struction problem. Bridges and culverts were de- 
stroyed by the military forces, and for the last 
seven years Greece’s 9,000 miles of roads have 
been used by heavy-duty traffic with only slight 
maintenance and repair. Temporary bridges have 
been installed on the main roads since the war, 
but the temporary patching of road surfacing has 
not even kept pace with further deterioration. 
For highway repairs $10,300,000 has been allotted 
in dollars and $38,700,000 in drachma for local 
expenditure. 

Greece’s 1,600 miles of railroads were put out 
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of operation by the demolition of bridges and 
tunnels, the destruction of rolling equipment, and 
the neglect of tracks. The Greek Government and 
the Greek railroads, with substantial aid from 
UNRRA and the British Government, have re- 
stored a halting sort of operation on some lines by 
provisional reconstruction of damaged bridges, 
and by repair of locomotives and rolling stock. 
For the rebuilding of bridges, the repair of the 
right-of-way, and the procurement of rolling 
stock and equipment, $8,500,000 in dollars and 
$6,500,000 in drachma for local expenditure will 
be used. 

Repair of the ports is a necessity in a country 
such as Greece where local transportation depends 
upon shipping. During the war warehouses and 
other structures were bombed or mined, quay 
walls broken in, breakwaters beached, cranes and 
other equipment destroyed, and vessels sunk along 
quays and in the harbors. With $11,600,000 in 
dollars and $5,900,000 in drachma for local ex- 
penditure the ports of Piraeus, Salonika, and 
Volos will be rehabilitated and reconstructed and 
the Corinth Canal cleared as an aid to shipping. 


AMAG Advances $5,000,000 To Expedite 
Procurement of Urgent Supplies 
[Released to the press August 6] 

The Department of State announced on August 
6 that at the request of Dwight P. Griswold, Chief 
of the American Mission for Aid to Greece, 
$5,000,000 has been deposited in the Chase National 
Bank of New York as an advance from the Greek- 
aid-program fund to expedite the procurement of 
urgent supplies for Greece. 

The advance, deposited in an account designated 
as the “Bank of Greece Special Account AMAG”, 
- will be used to procure as soon as possible through 
normal trade channels such vital items for Greek 
aid as medical supplies, industrial spare parts, and 
raw materials. 

The advance funds will be made available only 
with the specific approval of the American Mis- 
sion in each instance of expenditure. The Greek 
Government will forward to the American Mission 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
*? Mohammed Ali M. A. Jinnah. 
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its recommendations for financing under the 
special account, and after approval by the Import 
Licensing Committee and the Currency Committeg 
of the Greek Government. 

Mr. Griswold, in his request to the Department, 
pointed out that the special account is an interim 
measure designed to assure the availability of dol- 
lars for urgent procurement by the Mission until 
an agreed system for the over-all control of im- 
ports and exports by Greece can be established. 


First Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan Convenes 


Message From the Secretary of State to the 
Assembly President + 


[Released to the press August 10} 
The Secretary has addressed the following mes 
sage to the President* of the Constituent Assem 
bly of Pakistan, which convened at Karachi on 
August 10 


August 10, 1947. 
On the occasion of the first meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly for Pakistan I extend to you 
and to the members of the Assembly the best 
wishes of the Government and people of the 
United States for the successful conclusion of the 
great work you are about to undertake. I am 
confident that the Constitution you will present 
to the people of Pakistan and to the world will 
reflect the steadfast devotion of the leaders of 
Pakistan to the principles of democracy and peace, 
and that it will serve as a living charter upon 
which may be based the political, social, and econ- 
omic progress of the people of your new nation 
Your deliberations are being watched with deep 
interest by the people of the United States and 

by freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 
Grorce C. MarsHah 
Secretary of State 


Corrigendum 


The BULLETIN SUPPLEMENT of August 8, 1947, entitled 
“Arming the United Nations”, contains an article writ 
ten by Donald C. Blaisdell. Omission was made of the 
fact that Mr. Blaisdell is Associate Chief of the Division 
of International Security Affairs, Office of Special Pe 
litical Affairs, Department of State. Mr. Blaisdell is als0 
adviser to the United States Representative to the Se 
curity Council on general security and political matter& 
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Argentina Expresses Purpose To Promote International Cooperation 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE ARGENTINE MINISTER 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND WORSHIP 


[Released to the press August 8] 
Buenos Arrss, July 6, 1947. 
EXxcELLENCY : 

The people of the world are living through grave 
hours, possibly unequalled by any others through- 
out the centuries. Tremendous efforts made by 
the people are evidence of their anguished desire 
to attain lasting well-being on the earth. 

The difficulties and miseries of the human race 
are many, the sufferings of mankind may be 
counted by the thousands, and by the thousands 
too the penuries of the vanquished nations. The 
social structure in seeking the making of a better 
world, is attempting to overcome the deflection of 
ideas and of passions let loose in sterile struggles, 
in attaining definite assurance of future harmony, 
solidarity, work and peace. 

The necessity of quieting passions, pacifying the 
spirit, controlling and trying to limit human dif- 
ficulties, are aspects which may be contrary to the 
sentiments and ideology of Argentines. Our 
state life, the tradition of our country and the 
course taken, as shown by unquestionable testi- 
mony, in our civil political and military history 
are evidence of clean and generous titles for the 
foundation of a pacifist doctrine which we wish 
to profess to the other countries of America where 
we have always defended equal jurisdiction of the 
states and mutual respect and among whom we 
have always recognized the fraternal device of 
the common history of our peoples. 

Argentina is a country born in freedom, which 
is defined by democracy and in the equality of its 
destinies, and in a disinterested manner she wishes 
to join her work and enthusiasms to her sister 
states in America so that her word may attain 
continental hearing and become later a universal 
expression of the eminently peaceful traditions of 
this Continent. 

We are a pacific people, the decisions based on 
law are for us the immanent fountains of politi- 
cal culture to which we have entrusted our destiny 
ind from which we always obtain the wisest teach- 
Ings, 
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Healthy democratic principles constitute the 
guide of our impulses and in the struggles for 
redeeming emancipation our arms defended our 
own liberty and that of others until there was 
established in the countries of America the sov- 
ereignty of the native who made fruitful the land 
by means of hard work. 

The Argentine Republic has an unchangeable 
pacifist tradition and the continent and the world 
know these noble sentiments of this Republic. 
The Argentine doctrines since the very origin of 
the country to the present day are based on its 
fundamental concept of peace and at no time have 
we contributed through the use of our force to the 
alteration of the principles we so greatly respect. 

Such is also the American way of thinking, a 
true example for the world. 

Continental policy has been and will be pacific 
because ours is a democratic policy which has 
shown the world throughout the generations, the 
unalterable respect for the sovereign principles 
of man and the defensive virtues of nationality. 
The peaceful past of America who has only fought 
to save liberty shows us that at this time, with its 
free and organized people while it should not be- 
come a battlefield it should be the place from 
which there is proclaimed to the world the neces- 
sity of a paternal policy in the world. 

They are the voices then, of America, in union 
with the song of Argentina, which make us listen 
to this call for peace to all the men of the world. 

International peace is the main problem of our 
call. More, that through the noble efforts of the 
assemblies of the nations and the determination 
of the governments this should be consolidated 
and maintained by the will of hundreds of mil- 
lions of men, who protect universal pacifist prin- 
ciples, soon to be confirmed by the new desire of 
those who have the obligation of turning over to 
the future generations a world established by 
work and tranquility. 

Peace must not be a far off emancipation, im- 
possible to attain, but a permanent condition of 
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the world, affirmed by the will of mankind who 
wish to live as brothers. 

The endurance of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which talks to us of the universal estab- 
lishing of peace and of the preservation of future 
generations from the flagellation of war, seeking 
as a finality the practicing of tolerance and the 
harmonious living together of good neighbors, 
unifying for this purpose all the elements which 
may be necessary, requires the exercising of citi- 
zenship in order to put into practice and maintain 
these desires. 

The Charter of the United Nations a product of 
the necessity of fraternization, needs supporters 
and defenders, the former to create a spirit of 
brotherhood indispensable for the maintenance of 
peace, the latter to lay down the laws to be fol- 
lowed. 

Just as there is a national spirit which brings 
to human beings the means of following the tra- 
ditions which best serve their desires, so too there 
is a universal spirit which brings to men at this 
time as a supreme inspiration, peace among men, 
and which has as a guide the unification of men 
to overcome a world of suffering. It is therefore, 
the duty of all to cooperate so that peace may 
reign in the world. 

The spirit of liberty in our country is so real 
that it takes us far from imputations that may be 
made to overestimate its present merits, or to un- 
der-estimate it for its realism. In either case, and 
whatever may be decided by history Argentina 
will always evidence its firm conviction of the 
spirit of the peace, which tries to defeat human 
imperfection and to attain perfection, in this way 
preserve better the elevated aims of human life. 
It is this national conduct which is inspired by 
San Martin, through his mission of liberation, 
which enables the Argentine Government to in- 
terpret the ideas of its people and to realize the 
peaceful call to their spirits in this document. In 
the midst of the human hell of unleashed passions, 
it is good and opportune that the States that still 
maintain faith in the equilibrium of their faith 
may speak due to their tranquility to those people 
who seemingly wish to enter again into the dark 
drama of war. 

The Argentine Government comes to Chancel- 
lery of this noble brother country to talk of this 
great desire for justice, for a better world, more 





fraternal, more comprehensive, more just, mon 
human, where the divine end for all times, to lag all o: 
throughout the centuries and to be affirmed in th 
spirit of the peoples from generation to generation, 
will always be the unchanging conviction of men, 

“Love one another” said the Master of huma 
Christianity. His word as well as its inspiration 
will always be the horizon for men concerned with 
the construction of countries based on hope and 
love. 

With such a purpose and for such reasons w 
believe this declaration the wish for internal anj 
international peace may be of use to America ani 
for the world. 

We hope the solidarity and cooperation of the 
continent will help at this time for the solidarity 
and cooperation of the Universe and that You 
Excellency will be the interpreter before you 
Government and your country of this Argentin 
desire, which with simple loyalty and unchang 
able principles of justice, is seeking anxiously to 
contribute to human equilibrium which seems tp 
have broken down in these bitter hours. 

For this we think it is necessary to strengtha 
the spiritual conviction of the necessity of perm 
nent peace and we call on your Government ani 
your people to follow these steps: 





























1) Adhere firmly to these pacifist principles, 

2) To go to the help of the other countries @ 
the world, jointly with the countries of Ameria 
and the Holy See to solicit adherence to the paeilis 
principles and to offer them the necessary economit 
cooperation, to materialize these desires th 
out the world. 

3) To promise ourselves to proclaim 
realize these desires theoretically and in p 
between the states and at the assemblies, col} 
ventions, congresses and international meetings. 

Accept [ete.] 

Juan Artitio BRAMUGLIA 
Minister of Foreign Relations and Worship fiust an 





ARGENTINE DRAFT DECLARATION coopers 
The Governments and Peoples of the Amerie 
Continent, a. 
ConsmDERING : I hay 
That the peoples, without exception, aré Mlncy’s 
urgent need of political normality, economi¢ *to me p 
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curity, social justice and spiritual peace, to achieve 
all of which they place their trust in the postulates 
on which International Law is based: 

That the supreme aspiration of the world, 
whatever the difficult circumstances it may face, is 
essentially pacifist, as a substantial and harmo- 
nious expression of its unity and solidarity; 

That the world situation requires every day 
more the union of the peoples to work for the 
perfection of civilization, towards the achieve- 
ment of complete happiness, in order to conquer 
any impulse of human regression, 


Declare: 

1) We call upon the peoples and governments 
of the world to work for internal and international 
pacification, as the only means to achieve the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

2) Peoples and governments will achieve inter- 
nal balance and peace respecting the rights in- 
herent to the human personality, creating an econ- 
omy of plenty, upholding the rights of the 
workers and organizing ways and means to fur- 
ther spiritual understanding. 

3) Peoples and governments must promote the 
factors leading to world balance, which they must 
base on mutual respect, juridical equality, oblig- 
atory arbitration, economic cooperation and per- 
manent peace, to ensure international political 
normality, the economic security of the world, 
social justice on this earth and the pacification of 


| the spirit. 


Therefore: 

We call upon the peoples and governments of 
the world so that, inspired by the desire to achieve 
the welfare of man, we may promote the final con- 
quest of peace on this earth, of social concord, in 
order to create and maintain moral and material 
values, basing our call on the necessity for a better 
world, more fraternal, more understanding, more 
just and more human, and to this end, we offer 
our solidarity and our spiritual and economic 
cooperation. 





ie 


August 1, 1947. 
EXcELLENCY : 
I have the honor to acknowledge Your Excel- 


Hency’s note of July 6, 1947, which was handed 


»me by the Ambassador of Argentina in Wash- 
gust 17,1947 
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ington on July 8, 1947. In this note Your Excel- 
lency, after expressing the necessity of coopera- 
tion to achieve peace throughout the world, calls 
on the Government and people of my country to 
take the following three steps: 


(1) To adhere firmly to these pacific principles. 

(2) To go to the help of the other countries of 
the world, jointly with the countries of America 
and the Holy See, to solicit adherence to the pac- 
ifist principles and to offer them the necessary 
economic cooperation, to materialize these desires 
throughout the world. 

(3) To promise ourselves to proclaim and real- 
ize these desires theoretically and in practice, be- 
tween the states and at the assemblies, conven- 
tions, congresses and international meetings. 


This expression of the Argentine Republic’s 
high purpose to promote international cooperation 
and furnish economic assistance for the achieve- 
ment of peace is cordially welcomed. This coun- 
try throughout its history has been dedicated to 
the cause of peace and, more specifically, to pro- 
moting and maintaining permanent peace on the 
basis of international law, representative govern- 
ment, equal opportunity for all, and the protec- 
tion of basic human rights. This cause, to which 
all our American republics alike have dedicated 
themselves, is the foundation upon which our sys- 
tem of inter-American cooperation has been 
erected. That is why my country feels especially 
gratified by the contents of Your Excellency’s 
note. 

With respect to the first step that Your Excel- 
lency calls upon the Government and people of 
my country to take, as set forth above, this coun- 
try, as always, will continue to give its devoted 
adherence to the principles of peace. 

With respect to the second step, Your Excel- 
lency is undoubtedly aware already of my country’s 
policy and of the actual measures that it has taken 
and is taking, jointly with all countries that have 
manifested a readiness to cooperate, to solicit ad- 
herence to the principles of peace mentioned above 
and embodied in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, to help the countries that have been gravely 
stricken as a consequence'of the war, and specifi- 
cally to offer these stricken countries economic 
cooperation for the restoration of their national 
and international economies. 
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The people of the United States have recognized = Social Council of the United Nations with if inter 
that this kind of practical cooperation for the ramified activities. My country’s active partig 
restoration of peace is worth the considerable ma- _ pation in these organizations, which has not beg 
terial sacrifices that they have already made in _unburdensome, and the contribution it has mad 
order to realize it. They have thus been willing, _ to their establishment, are based on the very policy 
in the cause of establishing peace as well as for of cooperation stated in Your Excellency’s note, 
humanitarian reasons, to draw upon their own With respect to the third step proposed by Ye 
resources by grants in aid and other devices in Excellency, the United States of America has m 
order to send large quantities of foodstuffs and many occasions made explicitly clear its dete. 
basic raw materials to European nations that are mination to contribute what it can, even at 
threatened with starvation. siderable sacrifice, to the establishment and mai 

My Government continues to take an active part —_ tenance of peace, and to realize this determinatig 
in the establishment, development, and effective through the various agencies of internation 
operation of various international organizations —_ cooperation. 
through which our nations may cooperate to al- In conclusion, I assure Your Excellency that this 
leviate the sufferings of peoples and restore the _ country will at all times welcome the opportunity 
foundations of a peaceful international order. of cooperating in a practical sense with Argentim 
Prominent among such organizations are the as with the other American republics and othe 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- __ states, for the realization of peaceful ideals ani 
istration, whose operations are now drawing toa —_— purposes. 
close, the prospective International Refugee Or- Accept [etc.] 
ganization and its Preparatory Commission, the 
International Emergency Food Council, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, as well as the Economic and 





Sales and Transfers of Nondemilitarized Combat Matérie! 


[Released to the press August6] as foreign-surplus and lend-lease disposal agett 

There follows a list of authorizations and trans- during the months of April, May, and June 19%, 

fers of surplus nondemilitarized combat matériel and reported to the Munitions Division through 
effected by the Department of State in itscapacity August 4, 1947:* 








Description of matériel Procurement cost Sales price 





Twenty-five P—47D’s, sixty-four B—25J’s, five AT—7’s, | $12, 903, 645. 00 | $1, 194, 500. 00 
and five AT-11’s. 
Twenty-one MK X-3 torpedoes and fifteen MK XV-2 118, 494. 00 11, 849. 40 
exercise heads, together with five sets of standard 
spare parts for torpedoes. 
One patrol frigate, two ocean tugs (rescue), and two 4, 927, 360. 00 265, 188. 00 
motor mine sweepers. 
Four landing craft, tank 419, 228.00 22, 009. 47 
Swepen .. . .| 5,500,000 rounds .50 caliber, API, linked aircraft am- 787, 096. 00 787, 096. 00 
munition. 
Urvuevay. . . .| Spare parts for AT-6 aircraft 48, 246. 31 23, 006. 23 
VENEZUELA. . .| Six AT-6C’S, six AT-11H’s, three B-25J’s, five 2, 069, 783. 39 328, 825. 30 
P-47D’s, sixteen aircraft engines, and miscellaneous 
spare parts for combat type aircraft. 

















1 For other lists of authorizations and transfers, see BULLETIN of June 8, 1947, p. 1140, and July 13, 1947, p. 0 
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interpretation of Legislation on 
General Sugar Act 


[Released to the press by the White House August 8] 


The President has approved H.R. 4075, “An 
Act to regulate commerce among the several 
States with the Territories and possessions of the 
United States, and with foreign countries; to pro- 
tect the welfare of consumers of sugars and of 
those engaged in the domestic sugar-producing 
industry; to promote the export trade of the 
United States; and for other purposes” (Public 
law 388, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

In this connection the President has received 
the following letter from the Secretary of State: 


August 8, 1947. 













My Dear Mr. Present: 

It is my understanding that you have before 
you for consideration the General Sugar Act of 
1948. During recent days I have been impressed 
by the fears expressed in certain quarters that 
section 202(e) of the Act constitutes an economic 
threat to sugar supplying nations of this hemi- 
sphere. This section reads as follows: 
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If the Secretary of State finds that any foreign coun- 
try denies fair and equitable treatment to the nationals 
of the United States, its commerce, navigation, or indus- 
try, and so notifies the Secretary, the Secretary shail have 
authority to withhold or withdraw any increase in the 
share of the domestic consumption requirements pro- 
vided for such country by this Act as compared with the 
share allowed under section 202(b) of the Sugar Act of 
1987: Provided, That any amount of sugar so withheld 
or withdrawn shall be prorated to domestic areas on the 
basis of existing quotas for such areas and the Secretary 
shall revise such quotas accordingly: Provided further, 
That any portion of such amount of sugar which cannot 
be supplied by domestic areas may be prorated to foreign 
countries other than a country which the Secretary of 
State finds has denied fair and equitable treatment to 
nationals of the United States. 


19) Section 101(m) of the Act reads: 


The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 
These fears should be allayed. 

(258% I wish to emphasize that the permissive pro- 
(184 F risions of section 202(e) of the Act do not refer 
fg basic quotas, but rather give discretion to with- 
ifiold an increase in the quotas under certain con- 
ditions. It is quite incorrect to interpret this sec- 
tion as involving an. unfriendly act. It is not in- 
tended to substitute for or replace the orderly 


August 17, 1947 
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processes of settling differences, including inter- 
national arbitration. 

Faithfully yours, 
Grorce C, MarsHAt. 


Retirement of 1922 Issue of Dominican 
Republic Bonds 
[Released to the press August 6] 

In connection with the convention of Septem- 
ber 24, 1940, between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic regarding the Dominican 
dollar bond issues of 1922 and 1926, this Govern- 
ment has been advised by the Government of the 
Dominican Republic that funds have been de- 
posited in the United States for the retirement 
of these issues on September 1, 1947, and October 
1, 1947, respectively. Notice of redemption of the 
bonds on the specified dates was first made in the 
public press of the United States by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic on July 29, 1947. 
This Government notes with satisfaction that the 
amount deposited is sufficient to redeem all such 
outstanding bonds, together with any interest due 
thereon. 

In view of the fact that the servicing of these 
bonds has, pursuant to the convention of Sep- 
tember 24, 1940, and previous agreements been a 
matter of direct interest to the Government of 
the United States, the steps taken by the Domini- 
can Government to retire the aforementioned 
bonds have been observed with sympathy and are 
a source of gratification to this Government. 


President Accepts Invitation To Visit Brazil 
[Released to the press by the White House August 6] 


The President sincerely appreciated the cordial 
invitation recently extended to him by President 
Gaspar Dutra of Brazil to make a visit to that 
country, and expressed the hope that it would be 
possible at an early date for him to accept. Presi- 
dent Truman is now most happy to confirm his 
acceptance, and the trip is being scheduled to take 
place during the latter part of August or the early 
days of September. 

The President plans to proceed to Rio de Janeiro 
by air for a three-day visit and to return on the 
U.S. S. Missouri. 
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Governorship of Puerto Rico Becomes 
Elective Office #4 


Letter From the President to the Governor of 
Puerto Rico* 


[Released to the press by the White House August 5] 
August 5, 1947. 
My Dear Governor PINERO: 

I have today signed the bill which will make the 
governorship of Puerto Rico an elected office, be- 
ginning in 1948. I consider it a great step toward 
complete self-government and I sincerely hope that 
the action of the Congress will meet with the ap- 
proval of the people of Puerto Rico. 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, that the Con- 
gress did not enact the House version of the bill, 
which would have permitted the Governor to ap- 
point the members of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. However, when the bill passed the Senate, 
the time of adjournment was so near that there was 
no opportunity for a conference. If the Senate 
amendment had not been accepted by the House of 
Representatives, no Puerto Rican bill would have 
been enacted at this session. 

I am sure the people of Puerto Rico will prefer 
the bill as enacted to no bill at all. The essence of 
the bill, the provision for an elected governor, has 
been retained. Now that this momentous step for- 
ward has been taken, I am confident that it will be 
possible to secure a further amendment to the Or- 
ganic Act at an early date, to empower the Gov- 
ernor to appoint the members of the Supreme 
Court. 

Puerto Rico will be the first of the territorial 
areas under the jurisdiction of the United States 
whose chief executive and whose legislature are 
responsible to the electorate. Many years ago the 
Congress gave the Legislature of Puerto Rico leg- 
islative powers virtually as broad as those of the 
States, extending to almost all subjects of local 
legislation. Now the people of Puerto Rico, like 
the people of the States, will have a voice in the 
selection, not only of the men who make their laws, 


*Sent on Aug. 5 to Jess T. Pifiero, Governor of Puerto 
Rico. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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but also of the men who administer them. Gen 
will, more than ever before in their history, by} yon- 
managing their own affairs. 

I send to the people of Puerto Rico my gooj 
wishes as they advance further along the road tp 
self-government. I am certain that they wil] 
prove themselves worthy of the trust the Congres 


ae « i> i ee) vie. 





has placed in them. 7 
Very sincerely yours, ' 
Harry S. Trumay | ‘ 

I 
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Current United Nations Documents: Comr 
A Selected Bibliography ” I 


Economic and Social Council 


Addendum to Report of Secretary-General on Activities. é 
Under Resolution on Relief Needs After the Termina. Resol 
tion of UNRRA. Outline of Food Prospects in 1947- I 
48 in Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland and } 
Yugoslavia. E/462/Add.1, July 28, 1947. 17 pp 3 
mimeo. | , 

Committee on Negotiations With Specialized Agencies | 
Report on Negotiations With the Universal Postal | 
Union. E/488, July 22, 1947. 9 pp. mimeo. ‘THE 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far Bast. Report 
of the Committee of the Whole. E/491, July 23, 1947, | | 
17 pp. mimeo. ; / Th 

Draft Agreement Between the United Nations Educational, | of Ru 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and the World } Minis 
Federation of United Nations Associations. 1/49, ' to Ru 
July 23, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Committee on Negotiations With Specialized Agencies. 
Draft Agreement Between the United Nations and) THE 
the World Health Organization. B/C.1/19, July 21, 
1947. 18 pp. mimeo. 

—— Draft Agreement Between the International Bank | 
and the United Nations. B/C.1/20, July 22, 19,, BM 
8 pp. mimeo. ; Divisi 

—— Draft Agreement Between the International Mone | Divisi 
tary Fund and the United Nations. E/C.1/21, July2, 
1947. 5 pp. mimeo. Appo 

Commission on Human Rights. Drafting Committee. Dit pp, 
position of Agenda Items and Check List of Do Gono, 
ments, First Session, 9 to 25 June 1947. Prepared 
by the Documents Index Unit. B/CN.4/AG1/ii, 
July 17, 1947. 6 pp. mimeo. THE 

Social Commission. Second Session. Report of the Te 
porary Social Welfare Committee. B/CN.5/25, July Pro 
18, 1947. 40 pp. mimeo. States 

Series Symbols for Documents of the Economic and Social] %th ¢ 
Council. Prepared by the Documents Index Unit} Con 
E/INF/1/Rev. 2, July 23, 1947. 12 pp. mimeo. of Gas 

Resolutions adopted by the Economic and Social Counel} Cong., 
during its Fourth Session from 28 February to 4] Autt 
March 1947, E/437, May 22, 1947. Printed. July 2) Ships. 
1947. vi, 51 pp. (50 cents.) HJ. E 
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General Assembly 


Non-Self-Governing ‘Territories. Transmission of In- 
formation by Members under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter. Report of the Secretary-General. Summary 
of Information Transmitted by the United Kingdom 
Government. (First Part). A/319, July 16, 1947. 
192 pp. mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. Sum- 
mary and Analyses of Information Transmitted 
under Article 73(e) of the Charter. Report of the 

AN Secretary-General. Summary of Information Trans- 

mitted by the Government of Denmark. A/324, July 

28, 1947. 6 pp. mimeo. 
Committee for the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and its Codification. 12 May to 17 
June 1947. Disposition of Agenda Items and Check 
List of Documents. Prepared by the Documents In- 
ivities dex Unit. A/AC.10/57, July 25, 1947. 15 pp. mimeo. 

‘minu- Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly During its 

1Mi- First Special Session From 28 April to 15 May 1947. 


re 
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cha A/310, May 27, 1947. Printed. June 28, 1947. 7 
» pp. (10 cents.) 


Pl THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


vm Confirmation of Rudolf E. Schoenfeld 


The Senate on July 28, 1947, confirmed the nomination 

tional, | of Rudolf E. Schoenfeld to be Envoy Extraordinary and 

orld) Winister Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Rumania. 


is a | THE DEPARTMENT 
aly 21, 


Division Title Changed 


Bank 

19/7. Effective July 29, 1947, the name of the Special Projects 
‘Division of the Department of State was changed to 

Mone Division of Protective Services. 


wy appointment of Officers 
. Dit Durward V. Sandifer as Special Deputy Director for 
Dot General Assembly Affairs, effective July 28, 1947. 
epared 
C.1/15, 
THE CONGRESS 

Providing for the Naturalization of Certain United 
States Army Personnel—Yugoslav Fliers. 8S. Rept. 661, 
| Social] 8th Cong., 1st sess, To accompany H.R. 1652. 5 pp. 
¢ Unit} Controlling the Movement and Transportation Abroad 
. of Gasoline and Petroleum Products. H. Rept. 1018, 80th 
Coundl] Cong., ist sess., To accompany H.R. 4042. 8 pp. 
; to%] Authorizing Employment of Aliens Upon American 
july 24 Ships. H. Rept. 1017, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany 
H, J. Res, 245. 8 pp. 


ulletiN) August 17, 1947 
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To Authorize the Secretary of State To Perform Cer- 
tain Consular-Type Functions. H. Rept. 1045, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., To accompany H.R. 4330. 3 pp. 

Prohibit and Punish the Unauthorized Use of Official 
Seal, Emblem, and Name of the United Nations. H. Rept. 
1043, 80th Cong., 1st sess., To accompany H.R. 4186. 4 pp. 

Repealing Authorization for Priorities in Transportation 
by Merchant Vessels. S. Rept. 697, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
To accompany H.R. 673. 1 p. 

Authorizing Attendance of Members of Congress at a 
Meeting of the Empire Parliamentary Association in the 
Bahamas Beginning December 28, 1947. 8S. Rept. 690, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess., To accompany 8. Con. Res. 26. 1 p. 

Carrying Into Effect Certain Parts Relating to Patents 
of the Treaties of Peace With Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, Ratified by the Senate on June 5, 1947. S. 
Rept. 728, 80th Cong., 1st sess, To accompany S. 1707. 
6 pp. 

Amending Section 12 of the Immigration Act of 1917. 
H. Rept. 1056, 80th Cong., Ist sess., To accompany H.R. 
3899. 4 pp. 

Investigation of the State Department: Fifth Inter- 
mediate Report of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. H. Rept. 1072, 80th Cong., ist 
sess. 5 pp. 

Carrying Into Effect Certain Parts Relating to Patents 
of the Treaties of Peace With Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, Ratified by the Senate on June 5, 1947. 
H. Rept. 1060, 80th Cong., Ist sess., To accompany H.R. 
4070. 4 pp. 

Providing for the Acceptance by the United States of the 
Constitution of International Labor Organization Instru- 
ment of Amendment. H. Rept. 1057, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
To accompany 8. J. Res. 117. 13 pp. 

Providing for the Reincorporation of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. S. Rept. 675, 80th Cong., ist 
sess., To accompany S. 1678. 16 pp. 

Authorizing the President To Bring Into Effect an Agree- 
ment Between the United States and the United Nations. 
H. Rept. 1098, 80th Cong., Ist sess., To accompany S. J. 
Res. 144. 12 pp. i 

Changes in the Order of Priorities of Payments Out of 
the German Special Deposit Account, and Transfer of 
Funds From the Alien Property Trust Fund (World War 
I). §S. Rept. 679, 80th Cong., 1st sess. To accompany 
H.R. 4043. 4 pp. 

Protocol Concerning the International Office of Public 
Health. S. Exec. Rept. 9, 80th Cong., Ist sess., To accom- 
pany Exec. D, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Providing for Membership and Participation by the 
United States in the South Pacific Commission and Author- 
izing an Appropriation Therefor. S. Rept. 685, 80th Cong., 
ist sess., To accompany H. J. Res. 232. 5 pp. 

Providing for Membership and Participation by the 
United States in the Caribbean Commission and Authoriz- 
ing an Appropriation Therefor. 8S. Rept. 684, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., To accompany H. J. Res. 231. 6 pp. 
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